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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ERRORS IN THE APOSTOLICAL CHURCHES. 


Ir is evident from the writings of the apostles, that even in ¢hose 
times there were false teachers, and dangerous errors were propa- 
gated in the churches. ‘These errors, in some instances, we find 
directly combatted ; while in others, they are alluded to, and _re- 
futed or contradicted, without being named. It will help to a 
right understanding of the apostolical writings, to know distinctly 
what these errors were. ‘l'o point them o ut, so far as the y can at 
present be discovered, and to exhibit the manner in which a vari- 
ety of passages in the New ‘Testament may be sup pose d to bear 
a them, will be my object in the following asa ition. 

A principal class of errors with which Paul and his fellow la- 
jae were called to contend, arose from the attempts of certain 
teachers to impose circumcision and the Jewish ritual upon the ¢ Ge n- 
tile converts. ‘The controversy respecting this subject originated at 
Antioch. When Paul and Barnabas had returned from their first 
missionary excursion among the Gentiles, and reported their pro- 
ceedings to the church at Antioch, by which they had been sent 
out ; ‘‘there rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which be- 
lieved, and said, that it was needful to circumcise” the new converts 
from among the Gentiles, “ and to command them to keep the law 
of Moses.” Had they urged these things as a matter of mere eccle- 
siastical order and ceremony, the dispute would have been trifling ; 
but they insisted upon them as of vital importance, and even as 
essential to salvation. ‘‘ Except ye be circumcised, after the man- 
ner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” Here then was the precise 
ground of dispute: Paul and his companions affirmed that the 
blood of Christ was the sole and sufficient ground of salvation, 
and that all who truly believed in him would be saved, whether 
circumcised or not; while their opponents insisted that faith in 
Christ was not alone sufficient, but that all, even Gentiles, must be 
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circumcised and keep the law of Moses, or they could not be 
saved. As the brethren at Antioch could not well settle this ques- 
tion among themselves, it was agreed to refer it to the apostles 
and elders and the church at Jerusalem ; where it was determined, 
as might have been expected, in favor of Paul. 

But notwithstanding this determination, the question was far from 
being at rest. It continued to be agitated, and Paul continued 
to be troubled with these false and Judaizing teachers to the end of 
life. ‘The point in debate between them was one, as we have 
seen, of great importance in itself. It respected the foundation 
of our hope, and the way of salvation. [t respected the manner 
in which the believer is to be justified before his God. Paul in- 
sisted that he is to be justified by faith in the Redeemer ; but his 
opponents urged, that this would not avail, without circumcision, 
and obedience to the ceremonial law. It is needless to quote pas- 
sages, in which Paul examines and discusses the question here 
proposed, and in precisely this shape of it. In nearly all his epis- 
tles, especially in those to the Romans and Galatians, he de- 
fends, in opposition to the Judaizing teachers, the great doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. 

And as this controversy was great in itself, so it was in its con- 
sequences. ‘The adversaries of Paul did not rest with denying 
the single doctrine of justification by faith. ‘They attached an un- 
due value, a saving efficacy, to the rite of circumcision, and to the 
abolished ceremonies of the Jewish religion. This led the apos- 
tle to affirm, “In Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision ; but a new creature.” ‘ The law, hav- 
ing a shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the things, can never, with those sacrifices which they offered 
year by year continually, make the comers thereunto perfect. For 
it is not possible that the blood of bulls, and of goats, should take 
away sin.” 

The adversaries of Paul, in order to bring reproach upon his 
doctrines, disputed his claim to be ranked among the apostles of 
Jesus. ‘This imposed on him the disagreeable necessity of vindi- 
cating his own apostleship. “In nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles, though I be nothing.” ‘Truly the signs of an 
apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds.”—In order to dis sprove the claims of Paul 
to be considered an apostle, it was urged that his knowledge of 
the Gospel must have been received from others, and not directly 
from the Head of the church. This furnished him occasion to 
reply, “ The Gospel which was preached of me was not after man; 
for I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” These Judaizing teachers, and their 
followers, afterwards rejected the epistles of Paul, and refused to 
receive them as divine revelation. 
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In consequence of their views of justification by the law, and 
not by faith in the merits of the Redeemer, many of them were 
early led to deny the doctrines of Christ’s proper divinity, and of 
atonement by his death. ‘They regarded him asa teacher, rather 
than a Saviour, and depended for salvation on useless rites and 
ceremonies, rather than on his blood. Before the close of the 
second century, they were ejected from the church, and disowned 
as heretics. They established themselves as separate sects, and 
are known in history under the denomination of Nazarenes and 
Ebionites. 

2. Another class of errors which infested the apostolical church- 
es, arose from the attempts which were made to incorporate with 
the holy doctrines of the Gospel the dogmas of the Orvental Phil- 
osophy. This philosophy was of a very ancient origin. It has 
been attributed to Zoroaster, a’ Persian philosopher, who flourished 
in some unknown period of antiquity. At the time of our Sa- 
viour’s advent, it had largely mingled itself, both with the religion 
of the Jews, and with the various philos: sphical systems of = 
Greeks. Plato learned it in the East, whither he travelled i 
pursuit of knowledge ; and the religion of the Essenes, a numer- 
ous sect among the Jews, more nearly resembled that of the ori- 
ental philosophers, than it did that of Moses. The “ wise men,” 
(u2y) who came from the East,” to pay their respects to the new- 
born Saviour, were perhaps philosophers of this class. It was 
against this corrupt but enticing system, that the apostle warned 
his Colossian brethren in the following words: “* Beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy and vain decett, after the tradi- 
tions of men, after the rudiments of the world and not after 
Christ.” Against the same proud system, he also cautioned his 
beloved Timothy : “ O Timothy, keep that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science,* falsely so called, which some professing, have erred con- 
cerning the faith.” 

I shall here notice some of the leading principles of the Orien- 
tal philosophy, and then introduce a variety of passages, in which 
the apostles may be understood as referring to it and contradicting 
it. It was a first principle with these philosophers, that ‘‘ matter 1s 
the centre and source of all evil, and of all vice.” Consequently 
they inferred that the Supreme Divinity, whom they considered as 
absolutely perfect, could not have been the author of matter, or of 
anything material. Hence, to account for the existence of this 
material world, and of the material bodies of men and animals, 
they had recourse to the following hypothesis: The Supreme God, 
* having dwelt from everlasting in a profound solitude, and a bles- 


* From the Greek word here translated science (jvwz«) the Eastern sages 
were sometimes denominated gnostics. 
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sed tranquillity, produced at length from himself two minds of a 
different sex, which resembled their Supreme Parent in the most 
perfect manner. From the prolific union of these two, others 
arose ; who were also followed by succeeding generations ; so 
that in process of time, a numerous celestial family were formed, 
in the regions of light.” These inferior divinities were denomi- 
nated @ons by the Eastern sages, and demons by the Greeks. 
One of them, possessing it should seem less a ity, though not less 
power, than some of his kindred, degraded himself so far as to 
become the Creator of this material world. He created the vile 
bodies of men, and made them the prisons and the corrupters of 
human souls. From these corrupting prisons, the Supreme Divin- 
ity is using all methods to deliver the wretched souls of men,—in 
which benevolent work he will finally have complete success ; 
when he will dissolve the frame of the material universe, and bu- 
ry it in a general ruin. 

With principles such as these, a disposition was early manifest- 
ed to incorporate the holy doctrines of the Gospel. ‘The inferior 
divinities of the Oriental Philosophers were with them objects of 
religious worship. ‘These were considered by the Gnostic believ- 
ers the same, in general, as the angels of the Christian Scrip- 
tures; and hence the propriety of worshipping angels was early 
advocated. ‘This furnished occasion for the apostle to say, * Let 
no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humility, and 
w orshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath 
not seen, being vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind.” 

The Gnostic philosophers had much dispute respecting the 
number and rank of their inferior divinities, and in tracing their 
different genealogies up to the Supreme God. In these disputes, 
such professing Christians as had been corrupted by them in a 
greater or less degree participated. It was on this account, per- 
haps, that the apostle cautioned ‘Timothy as follows: “ Neither 
give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister ques- 
tions, rather than godly edifying.””* 

The Gnostic believers considered the Lord Jesus Christ to be 
one of their zons, or inferior divinities, sent into the world to aid 
in delivering the imprisoned souls of men from the corrupting in- 
fluence of surrounding matter. He nce they were unanimous in 
rejecting the proper Deity of the Saviour. And as they believed 
matter to be ‘* the centre and source of all evil,” they were unani- 
mous also in rejecting his proper humai nity. They could not think 
that he had a real body of' flesh; or that he really suffered and 
died. ‘They supposed all this must have taken place in appear- 
ance only. In both these particulars, their sentiments were stren- 
uously combatted by the apostle John. He wrote his Gospel, near 


Alii intelligunt fabulosas angelorum et eonum geneologsa Rosenmuller in loc 
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the close of the first century, for the purpose of establishing, as it 
is thought by some, in — tion to all who questioned it, the pro- 
per divinity of the Lord Jesus C hrist. In the first sentence, he 
asserts that “* the Word was God.” And in many passages, both 
of his Gospel and his epistles, he asserts, in opposition to those 
who denied the humanity of Christ, that this Divine ** Word was 
made flesh.” ‘ Hereby know we,” says he, “ the Spirit of God ; 
every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 


of God; and eve ry spirit th: t confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come tn the flesh, is not of God. Many deceivers are entered 
into the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 


flesh. ‘This is a deceiver and an antichrist.” 


As the Gnostic believers considered matter to be “ the centre 
and source of all evil,” they taught that our material bodies should 
be mortified and wasted as much as possible by abstinence and 
neglect. They discountenanced marriage ; and, like the Essenes 
among the Jews, encouraged a solitary, monastic life. ‘This prob- 
ably led the apostle Paul to warn the Colossians against such 
things as ** have a show of wisdom in will worship and humility, 
and neglecting of the body.” And this, in its full developement, 
may have been the apostacy spoken of by the same apostle in his 
first epistle to Timothy. ‘ Some,” says he, “shall de part from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirit s, and doctrines of devils,” (or 
dogmas concerning demons) “ forbidding to marry, and command- 
ing to abstain from meats whi lich God hath create d, to be received 
with thanksgiving of them that know the truth.” 

Again, as the Gnostics considered matter to be ‘“ the source of 
all evil,” and the material body as the clog and prison of the soul ; 
they were led to deny the future resurrection of the body. They 
believed in no resurrection except a spiritual one, a rising from 
the death of sin ; and that this, in respect to all true Christians, was 
already past. Such were the sentiments of ** Hymeneus and Phi- 
letus, who erred concerning the truth, and overthrew the faith of 
some, saying that the resurrection is past already.” Such also 
were those among the Corinthians, who asserted, “ that there is no 
resurrection of the dead ;” in reply to whom the apostle wrote the 
fifteenth chapter of his first epistle. 

There can be little doubt, that before the close of the first cen- 
tury, many of the Gnostic believers were separated from the true 
church, and held meetings for worship by themselves. It is in al- 
lusion to these, probably, that the apostle John says; “They went 
out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, 
they would be ve continued with us; but they went out that they 
might be made manifest that they were not all of us.” 

3. Other errors, which infested the churches in the days of the 
apostles, were such as have since been collectively denominated 
Antinomanism. ‘The truths of the gospel were so perverted and 
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abused, that countenance if not encouragement was derived from 
them in the practice of sin.—Some took occasion, from the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, to represent a holy life as unne- 
cessary. ‘It matters little what our conduct is, if we have faith; 
since it is by faith we are to be justified, without the deeds of the 
law.’ This error was very properly noticed and refuted by the 
apostle James. ‘ What doth it profit,” says he, “though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? If 
a brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you say unto him, depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, 
notwithstanding ye give not those things that are needful for the 
body ; what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, 
is dead, being alone. Was not Abraham, our father, justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac, his son, upon the altar? Ye 
see, then, how that by works is a man justified, and not by faith 
only.”—Some so abused the doctrine of free grace in the pardon 
of sin, as to make it an occasion of continuing in sin. “ Let us 
continue in sin that grace may abound.” ‘This led to the very 
pertinent interrogation of the apostle Paul: ‘* How shall we, who 
are dead to sin, live anv longer therein? Know ye not that so 
imany of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death? ‘Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was raised up from the de ad by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” 

There were those, it appears, in the primitive age, who fancied 
themselves exalted by the gos pel to suc ha state, that they could 
not sin. Let them do what t! 1ey might, they were no longer sin- 
ners. These perverters of the gospel we find noticed and 1 reprov- 
ed by the apostle John. “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not in us. "—The « Nicolaitanes 
were another class in the days of the apostles, who, », sander pretence 
of enjoying the : spiritual liberty of the gospel, bec ame the slaves of 
their fleshy lusts. ‘They “held the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling block before the children of Is- 
rael, to eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication.’ 
Perhaps they were the same “ ungodly men,” spoken of by Jude, 
who “turned the grace of God into las civiousnes ss, and denied the 
onl; Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

4. ‘There were those in the days of the apostles, who erred in 
their mode of interpreting the scriptures. ‘They ‘ adopted that 
absurd and ooprept custom, used among the Jews, of darkening the 
plain words of the Holy Scriptures by insipid and forced allegories, 
and of drawing them violently from their proper and natural signi- 
fication, in order to extort from them certain mysterious and hid- 
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den significations.” As instances of this, I may refer to the “ Shep- 
herd of Hermas,” and the epistle attributed to Barnabas, which, 
if not written in the days of the apostles, were very early written, 
and are still extant. Interpreters of this class were among the 
many spoken of by Paul, ‘ who corrupt the word of God,” and 
who “turn away their ears from the truth, and are turned unto 
fables.” ‘To interpretations such as these he may also be under- 
stood as referring in his direction to ‘Timothy; * Refuse profane 
pie old wives fables, and exercise thyself rather unto godliness.” 
It was an error of the primitive age, into which many seem 
to “the fallen, that the day of judgement and the end of the world 
were near at hand. ‘This idea was for a season so prevalent among 
the Thessalonians, that they were induced to neglect their neces- 
sary avocations, and thus brought discredit on their profession. 
Wherefore the apostle wrote unto them, ‘* We beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our —_ 
together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you 
by any means ; for that day shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of per- 
dition. Remember ye not that while I was yet with you, I told 
you these things.’ Those among them who, under an npres- 
sion that the end of the world was near, had sinfully neglect od their 
necessary business, he admonishes in the following faithful manner: 
“We hear that there are some which walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busy bodies. Now them that are such, 
we command and exhort, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with qui- 
etness they work, and eat their own bread. For even when we 
were with you, this we commanded you, that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.”—It may be supposed also that some, 
to whom the apostle Peter wrote, had been expecting the coming 
of the day of God, and had begun to lose their confidence in 
the promises, because it was delayed. For he thought it neces- 
sary to say unto them, “The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness ; but is long suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance. For one day is with the Lord asa thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. But the day of the Lord will 
come asa thief in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up.” 


In the various errors which infested the apostolical churches, we 
see that the love of error is deeply seated in the human breast. It 
was one purpose for which the Son of God appeared in our world, 
that he “ might bear witness to the truth.” And the Holy Spirit 
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was given to the Apostles, that it might “lead them into all ¢ruth.” 
At the period, therefore, of which we have been speaking, a flood 
of divine truth, pure as the region from which it came, was sud- 
denly poured upon a desert world. And had mankind loved the 
truth, they might have retained and enjoyed it till the end of time. 
But how soon was their native aversion to it exhibited ? How soon 
did the streams, which flowed so pure at first, begin to be corrupt- 
ed? Even before the eyes of the apostles, and under the drop- 
pings of their heaven- inspired lips, and among those too who had 
professed to receive and love the truth, heresies sprang up and 
flourished, and errors of the most ae rous and destructive kind 
were broached and propagated. In instances such as these, who 
does not see evidence of the native depravity of our race; and 
that a love of error, and a strong aversion to religious truth, are 
deeply seated in the human breast ? 

We see also from what has been said, that errors on religious 
subjects have usually run in the same great channels. These 
channels were marked out in the apostolic age ; and the same er- 
roneous views which were entertained then have in general been 
advocated in all periods since. ‘There were some then, who con- 
sidered the Lord Jesus Christ as neither God nor man, but as pos- 
sessing a middle nature, and occupying a middle ground. There 
were others who considered him a mere prophet like Moses—a 
mere human teacher, sent from God. There were some, who felt 
not that they needed the merits of a Divine Redeemer, but depend- 
ed on their own performances as a foundation of hope ;—while 
others chose to consider themselves so entirely dependent on him, 
as to render good works useless and unnecessary. ‘There were 
some, who desired and attempted to incor porate the wisdom which 
was from above, with the boasted wisdom of this present world ;— 
while others, under a pretence of living above the world, and 
keeping themselves at a distance from it, neglected the most ne- 
cessary duties of life. A very little acquaintan ice with the history 
of the church will be sufficient to satisfy any obs server, that these 
are some of the principal channels in which errors have flowed, 
from the age of the apostles to the present time. 

In view of the errors of the apostolical age, we may learn what 
was the faith of the apostles—that precious “ faith once delivered 
to the saints.” It must have been the opposite of all these errors. 
From the opposition of the apostles to the various errors which 
prevailed relative to the person of Christ, we may see what they 
understood and believed in regard to this important subject. They 
believed in the proper deity, and in the proper humanity of their 
Saviour—that he was “‘ God manifest in the flesh.” And by the 
same mode of judging, we may ascertain their belief, in the doc- 
trine of Christ’s atonement, of justification by faith, in the neces- 
sity of a holy life, and in what have been denominated generally 
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the doctrines of grace. ‘This kind of evidence of their belief in 
these doctrines is the more convincing, because it is indirect. It 
comes to us in such a way, that it is scarcely possible we should 
be mistaken respecting it, or deceived by it. 

I hope all who read this paper may be deeply sensible of the 
value of the scriptures—that fountain of pure and heavenly truth 
to which we have so free access—that “sure word of prophecy 
to which we do well to take heed, as to a shining light in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts.” 
Those who walk by this perfect rule, walk safely and surely ; while 
those who depart from it (as we all are fearfully liable to do) are 
lost in error, confusion and darkness. 


COMMUNION OF CHURCHES. 


On the subject of Communion between different Churches, 
there are extremes on either hand. ‘There is the extreme of re- 
garding the churches as in all respects separate and disconnected 
communities, acknowledging no mutual responsibilities, ard having 
little or no intercourse one with another. I recollect no example 
of this nature in the ancient churches. ‘The Brownists, in the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century, approached nearer to it than any 
previous sect.—The other extreme goes to merge the individual 
churches in one great, universal or national church. ‘The most 
eminent example of this is the church of Rome. Between these 
extremes, there is a scriptural medium, which it will be my object 
in this paper to point out. 

That the Scriptures authorise the existence of individual or con- 
gregational churches,* I have no doubt. . Nothing is plainer than 
that such churches are frequently spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment. We read of “the church at Jerusalem,” ‘the church at 
Antioch,” “the church at Babylon,” and “the church of God, 
which is at Corinth.” We read also of “the churches of Ju- 
dea,” “the churches of Galatia,” “the churches of the Gentiles,” 
and ‘the seven churches which are in Asia.” These churches 
are spoken of, not as one body, but as several religious bodies, in 
some degree separate and distinct one from another. 

The members of these churches were accustomed to assemble 
in one place for religious worship. On the day of Pentecost, the 
church at Jerusalem were assembled “ with one accord, in one 
place.” The church at Antioch were “gathered together,” in 


* T here use the words, Congregational churches, not in their technical aeceptation, bet 
merely as denoting distinct societies or assemblies of Christians. 
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one assembly, when Paul and Barnabas “ rehearsed all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith 
unto the Gentiles.” Acts xiv. 27. ‘The Apostle addresses the 
church at Corinth, as being accustomed to ‘‘come together in one 
place.” 1 Cor. xiv. 23. ‘Upon the first day of the week,” the 
church at Troas, “ came together for to break bread.” Acts xx. 7. 

These churches are spoken of in the New Testament, not only 
as distinct bodies, but as exercising separate and independent pow- 
ers. The church at Jerusalem appointed one to the Apostleship 
in place of Judas. This church, also, in the presence, and at the 
instance of the Apostles, chose its own deacons. Acts i. 23, vi. 5. 
The church at Antioch ordained Paul and Barnabas, and sent them 
forth unto the heathen. Acts xiii. 3. The church at Corinth la- 
bored with, reclaimed and restored the incestuous brother. 1 Cor. 
v. 5, 2 Cor. ii. 7. ‘The churches of Macedonia chose delegates 
to travel with Paul and others, and carry their contributions to the 
poor. 2 Cor. viii. 19. ‘The seven churches in Asia were reprov- 
ed and censured for existing errors and irregularities,—implying 
that they had the power, and that it was their duty, to remove them. 
Indeed, the existence of individual, congregational churches is so 
plainly attested in the New Testament, that | wonder it should ever 
have been disputed. 

I proceed to show, that between these churches there exist im- 
portant connexions, and that a degree of communion should be 
maintained. 

This will be evident from the character of those who, accord- 
ing to the Gospel, are to compose these churches. All the mem- 
bers of a church are required to be regenerated persons, real 
Christians, true members of Christ’s invisible kingdom. It cannot 
be doubted that persons of this character are bound together by 
many ties, and that, in the primitive age especially, their union was 
marked and manifest. ‘They were brethren and sisters of the 
same holy family, united in a common cause, and exposed to com- 
mon dangers and enemies; and though they resided in different 
places, and belonged to different particular cliurches or congrega- 
tions, still, the bonds of their affection were not broken or im- 
paired. Now itis not possible to conceive that churches, reli- 
gious communities, composed of persons such as these, should not 
have been in many ways united. ‘True, these communities had 
each its particular organization, and no one of them had any au- 
thority over another; but being composed of persons so closely 
drawn together in affection and interest, a degree of union between 
them would be natural and inevitable. Accordingly we learn from 
the manner in which the primitive churches are spoken of, and 
from a variety of circumstances recorded respecting them, that 
such union and communion did actually exist. 

These churches are spoken of, in some instances, as constituting 
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one general body. ‘ God hath set some in the church, first Apos- 
tles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers,” &c. ‘That thou 
mightest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God, which is the church of the living God. ” Gaius, mine 
host, onl of the whole church, saluteth you.’ 

These and similar expressions, in which the whole Christian 
community is represented as constituting one general church, are 
not to be understood as contradicting the passages previously quo- 
ted in proof of the separate existence of churches, but as import- 
ing the connexion which subsists, and ought to subsist, between 
them. So closely were the primitive churches united in faith, in 
affection, and in order, that they might properly be represented as 
forming but one church. ‘They constituted but one great family 
of churches, as the members of a particular church constituted 
one of individual believers. 

It is evidence of the union existing among the apostolical 
churches, that they were established in the same order, and formed 
according to the same general rule. ‘ Joying,” says the Apostle 
to the Colossians, “ beholding uour order, and the stedfastness of 
your faith in Christ.” * Let us walk by the same rule; let us 
mind the same thing.” 'The Apostle speaks in another place of 
the customs of the churches. ‘‘ We have no such custom, neither 
the churches of God.” And in another place he says, “ So or- 
dain [ in all the churches ;”—implying that to all the churches, the 
same general rules were prescribed.* But why this uniformity of 
organization in the primitive chants if communion and fellow- 
ship were not intended to be practised? On supposition that each 
was to be in all respects a distinct and unconnected community, 
the mode of organization might have been various, according to 
the caprice or the convenience of individuals. 

The degree and manner of communion in these churches may 
be gathered from various circumstances recorded in the New Tes- 
tament.—They obviously were to each other objects of mutual 
concern, interest and prayer.—They had communion, also, in the 
worship and ordinances of the Gospel. As their teachers jour- 
neyed from place to place, it is not to be doubted that they had an 
interchange of pastoral labors. ‘The members, too, when absent 
from their own churches, were freely admitted to communion in 
the assemblies of their brethren. 

The primitive churches sent Christian salutations, and letters of 
instruction, warning and reproof one to another. ‘To the Romans 
Paul says, “The churches of Christ salute you.” 'To the Co- 
rinthians he also says, “ The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila 
and Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church that is 
in their house. All the brethren greet you.” ‘The epistle to the 
Galatian churches was sent in the name, not only of Paul, but of 
all the brethren who were with him at Rome. 


* See Colossians ii. 5. Phil. iii. 16. Cor. xi, 16, and vii, 17 
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The primitive churches administered relief one to another in 
distress. No reader of Paul’s epistles can have forgotten how 
deeply he was engaged, at different times, in taking up collections 
among the Gentile churches, that he might send relief to the poor 
and persecuted saints at Jerusalem. Indeed, he seems to have 
given order in the churches generally, that something should be 
laid by, every Lord’s day, to be devoted to charitable purposes. 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

The primitive churches sent messengers or delegates one to an- 
other, as they had occasion. Thus, the church at Antioch sent 
delegates to the church at Jerusalem, that they might confer with 
brethren there on the question of circumcising the Gentile con- 
verts. And when this question was decided, the church at Jeru- 
salem sent back delegates to the churches of Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia, that they might carry and confirm the decision. Acts xv. 
2,25. Paul speaks also of ‘the messengers of the churches,” 
who were deputed to transmit their contributions to Jerusalem. 
2 Cor. viii. 23. . 

[t appears from the apostolical writings, that letters of recom- 
mendation were frequently sent from one church to another. 
When Apollos was minded to go from Ephesus into Achaia, * the 
brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him.” Acts 
xviii, 27. Paul gave Phebe, a servant (¢saxovv) of the church at 
Cenchrea, a recommendation to the church at Rome, exhorting 
the brethren to “receive her in the Lord as becometh saints.” 
Rom. xvi. 1. Addressing the Corinthians, he says, ‘* We do not 
need, as some others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters 
of commendation from you. Ye are our epistle, written in our 
hearts, known and read of all men.” 2. Cor. iii. 1. It is evident 
from the form of expression here used, that letters of recommen- 
dation were common in those times. See also 1 Cor. xvi. 3. 
and Col. iv. 10. 

It may be gathered from the writings of the Apostles, that the 
members of particular churches assisted in ordaining elders over oth- 
er churches, and gave to them the right-hand of fellowship. Thus 
Paul and Barnabas, who were members of the church at Antioch, 
ordained elders in every church which they had planted among 
the Gentiles. Acts xiv. 23. Titus was left in Crete, that he 
might “ ordain elders in every city.” Tit. i. 5. We know not of 
what particular church Titus was a member. He certainly could 
have belonged to but one church; whereas he assisted in ordain- 
ing elders over many. ‘To Paul and Barnabas also, members and 
messengers of the church at Antioch, ‘‘ James, Cephas, and John,” 
who belonged to the original church at Jerusalem, “ gave the right 
hands of fellowship.” Gal. ii. 9. 

It further appears from the writings of the Apostles, that the first 
Christian churches were accustomed to seek and to take advice 
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one of another; and that the members of different churches some- 
times met together in council, to consider questions of difficulty 
and to give advice. We have an instance of all this recorded in 
the fifteenth chapter of the Acts. A very serious question arose 
at Antioch, a question in which all the churches were interested, 
touching the propriety of circumcising the Gentile converts. Being 
unable to determine the point satisfactorily among themselves, the 
brethren at Antioch prudently resolved to send to Jerusalem for 
advice. When the delegates from Antioch arrived at Jerusalem, 
*‘ they were received of the church,” and “ the Apostles and elders 
came together to consider of the matter.” After much discussion, 
a decision was formed, and delegates were sent back to carry and 
confirm it. And although this decision was disregarded by some 
of the turbulent judaizing teachers, and the evil was not entirely 
cured ; still it was in a great measure checked. The hands of 
Paul and Barnabas were strengthened, and the advice from Jeru- 
salem was received by the Gentile churches with unmingled } joy. 

The remarks here made may serve to illustrate the kind of com- 
munion existing in the churches under the ministry of the Apostles. 
Though they were separate organizations, as 1 have shown, yet 
they were connected by mutual responsibilities, and bound togeth- 
er by innumerable ties. ‘They did not, indeed, assume authority 
over one another ; but they were in the constant habit of spiritual 
communion, in almost every way possible. ‘They lived together 
as sister churches, and strove together for the faith and the diffu- 
sion of the Gospel. 

This communion of the churches, established by the Apostles, 
was continued under the ministry of their immediate successors.— 
Before the close of the first century, Clement of Rome addressed 
an epistle to the church at Corinth. It appears from this epistle, 
that, on occasion of some dissensions among the Corinthians, they 
deputed a messenger to their brethren at Rome to ask advice. 
The epistle, in answer, commences as follows :—* The church of 
God which is at Rome, to the church of God which is at Corinth, 
elect, sanctified by the will of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
In the course of the epistle, instruction, warning, reproof and coun- 
sel are faithfully administered. Messengers were sent to carry 
this communication to the Corinthian brethren, and to aid in heal- 
ing the divisions which had arisen among them. 

Ignatius was converted under the ministry of the Apostles, and 
by them ordained over the church at Antioch. In the persecu- 
tions under Trajan, he was seized, carried a prisoner to Rome, and 
thrown to be devoured by wild beasts. On his w ay from Antioch to 
Rome, he addressed epistles to the churches of the Ephesians, the 
Magnesians, the Trallians, the Romans, the Philadelphians, and the 
Smyrneans. Polycarp, another of the Christian fathers who was 
instructed by the Apostles, and by them set over the church in 
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Smyrna, addressed a letter to the church at Phillippi. In these 
instances, we see the Pastors of particular churches addressing 
other churches, and administering instruction, exhortation and re- 
proof, as the occasion required. After the martyrdom of Polycarp 
the church in Smyrna addressed a circular epistle to all the churches, 
containing a circumstantial account of that event. In the next 
century, “when the church at Antioch was troubled with the 
heresies of their Pastor, Paulus Samosatenus, the neighboring pas- 
tors came unto the church, and joined their concurrence in his 
deposition.” 

“It is cerca, says Dr. Increase Mather, “ that in the next 
ages to the Apostles, a Pastor was not settled in any church, with- 
out the concurrence of others. When the church had elected a 
Pastor, they presented him to the neighbor pastors for their appro- 
bation, nor could he be legally confirmed without it. Eusebius 
tells us, that when Alexander was chosen Pastor of the church at 
Jerusalem by the brethren of that place, he had the common con- 
sent of the circumjacent pastors. Lib. v. c. 11. And thus, as 
Cyprian informs us, it was practised in all the churches throughout 
Africa. He speaks particularly concerning Sabinus, who was 
elected Pastor of Ereimita in Spain, how that neighbor ministers 
concurred in his ordination, after the fraternity had elected him.”* 

In the facts here stated, we may see the fellowship existing be- 
tween the churches, in the ages immediately succeeding the Apos- 
tles. We still find individual churches, each having its own offi- 
cers and its particular organization, but all united in the bonds of 
a most intimate and holy fellowsbip. Advice is mutually sought, 
given, and taken, and a mutual watch and care are exercised. 

Shortly after the period above referred to, the liberties of indi- 
vidual churches were invaded, and bishops in the larger cities be- 
gan to assume a degree of authority over their brethren. This 
evil continued and increased, till, in a few centuries, the bishop of 
Rome claimed to be univ oreal bishop, and to have dominion over 
the world. ‘The very existence of individual churches was deni- 
ed, and an attempt was made te unite all Christendom in one 
great, political, ecclesiastical body. 

At the reformation from Popery, the rights of individual church- 
es, which had long been forgotten, were not immediately discover- 
ed and restored. In England, when the authority of the Pope was 
renounced, the monarch was acknowledged as head of the church, 
and all the churches in the land were by law united in one body. By 
the progress of light, and the diffusion and study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the impropriety and error of this state of things were ere 
long discovered. But in the first attempt to correct the evil, and 
restore the rights of individual churches, the matter was carried, 


* Order of the churches Vindicated, p. 79. 
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as might have been expected, to the other extreme. Near the 
close of the sixteenth century, Robert Brown laid the foundation 
for a new religious community, the members of which, from the 
name of their leader, were denominated Brownists. ‘They held to 
a strict and absolute independency. ‘The churches formed and dis- 
solved themselves. They made and unmade, ordained, dismissed 
and deposed their religious teachers. In short, the churches of 
this denomination acknowledged no mutual connexion, dependence 
or responsibility. The minister of one church was no minister to 
another. He could not preach, administer ordinances, or perform 
any ministerial act, out of his own body. 

The famous John Robinson of Leyden, a part of whose church 
migrated to America and commenced the settlement at Plymouth, 
was originally a Brownist. But perceiving the defects of this sys- 
tem—how that in his zeal for the independency and rights of in- 
dividual churches, its founder had sundered the scriptural bond 
which ought to unite all the churches, Robinson undertook and 
accomplished a reformation, particularly in his own church. He 
cast off the name of Brownist, and with it most of the offensive 
points in the theory of Brown, and established the Congregational 
system of church government, much as it exists in England, and in 
this country, at the present day. 

In the year 1643, the Congregationalists of England pub lished 
a declaration of their sentiments, in which they aa that they do 
not ‘claim an entire independency with regard to other churches ; 
for they agree that, in all cases of offence, the offending church is 
to submit to an open examination by other neighboring churches, 
and if it persist in its error or miscarriage, they are then to re- 
neunce all Christian communion with it, till it repents.” “It is a 
maxim to be abhorred,” say they, “ that a singular and particular 
society of men professing the name of Christ should arrogate to 
themselves an exemption from giving an account to, or being cen- 
surable by, neighboring churches about them.”* 

In the year 1658, the Congregationalists of England held an 
assembly at the Savoy, where they publis shed a Confession of > 
faith and order of their churches. In this they insist, not upo 
Strict independency, but upon the communion of partic ts 
churches,—prescribing that, “in cases of difficulty or difference, 
relating to doctrine or order, churches may meet together by their 
messengers in synods or councils, to consider and give advice.” 
Neal, Vol. iv. p. 217. 

In ‘further evidence of the views of the early Congre; gationalists 
of England, I quote the following from the “Irenicum,” a work 
published by the celebrated Mr. Jeremiah Burroughs} but a litle 
while before his death. 

* Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, Vol. iii. p. 138. Mather’s Order of the Churches, p. 74. 


t+ Mr. Burroughs was one of the exiles in Holland during the administration of Arch- 


bishop Laud. He was afterwards a member of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 
He died in 1646. 
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“ Those in the Congregational way acknowledge, 

1. That they are bound in conscience to give account of their ways to 
churches about them, or to any other who shall require it. 

2. They acknowledge that Synods of other Ministers and Elders about them 
are an ordinance of Jesus Christ for the helping the Church against errors, 
schisms and scandals. 

3. That these Synods may, from the power they have from Christ, admonish 
men and churches in his name, when they see evils continuing in, or growing 
upon the Church, and their admonitions carry with them the authority of Je- 
sus Christ. 

4. As there shall be cause, they may declare men or churches to be subvert- 
ers of the faith, or otherwise according to the nature of their offence, to shame 


them before all the churches about them. 

5. They may, by a solemn act in the name of Jesus Christ, refuse any further 
communion with them till they repent. 

6. They may declare also in the name of Christ, that those erring people 
or churches are not to be received into fellowship with any of the churches 
of Christ, nor to have communion with any other in the ordinances of Christ. 

I do not in these deliver only my own judgement, but by what I know of the 
judgement of all those brethren with whom I have occasion to converse ; yea, it 
it has been their judgement and mine for divers years, even then when we nev- 
er thought to have enjoyed our own land again.” 


The views of Congregationalists in England have doubtless un- 
dergone some change, during the last hundred and fifty years; but 
it is evident from recent publications, the Congregational Maga- 
zine, the History of Dissenters, &c., that they still retain all the 
important features of their original system. ‘They still hold to the 
existence of individual churches, possessing distinct and independ- 
ent* powers; and also to the communion of churches, in most or 
all of those ways pointed out by their fathers. 

The Congregationalists of New England have ever harmonized, 
in most particulars, with those of the parent country. Our fathers 
were strenuous advocates, not only for the rights of individual 
churches, but also for the communion of churches. The follow- 
ing regulation in regard to the gathering of churches became 
a law in Massachusetts in the year 1641. ‘* The general court 
doth not, nor will hereafter, approve of any such companies of 
men, as shall join in any pretended way of church fellowship, un- 
less they shall acquaint ..... . the elders of the neighbor churches 
where they intend to join, and have their approbation therein.” 

In the Cambridge Platform, adopted in the year 1648, the sep- 
arate existence and rights of the churches on the one hand, and 
their mutual relations and responsibilities on the other, are well 
defined. The name, Independent, is discarded. It is expressly 
said that “the churches ought to preserve church communion one 
with another,” and a variety of ways is pointed out in which this 
communion is to be exercised. See chap. xv. By the Synod 
of 1662, the communion of churches is defined to be “ the faithful 

* A Congregational church is not rightfully subject to the authority or control of any 
other church, or religious community. So far it is independent. But it does not follow, 
that it has no connexion, and should have no communion, with other churches. ‘The cit- 


izens of these states are individually independent. Yet, in how many ways are they 
united, and how numerous are the duties which they owe, one to another ? 
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improvement, according to capacity and opportunity, of the gifts 
of Christ bestowed upon them, for his service and glory, and their 
mutual good and edification.” ‘The following acts of church 
communion are prescribed : 


wh ee: care and prayer one for another, 2 Cor. xi. 28. Canticles viii. 8. 
Row. i. 9. Col. i. 9. Eph. vi. 18. 

at» Affording relief by communic ation of their gifts in temporal or spir- 
itual necessities, Rom. xv. 26, 27. Acts xi. 22—29. 2 Cor. viii. 1, xi. 14. 

sc UTI. Maintaining unity and peace, by giving an accuunt one to another of 
their public actiuns, when it is orde rly de sired, Acts xi. 2, 3, 4, 18. Josh. xxi. 
13, 21, 30. 1 Cor. x. 32, and strengthening one another in their then admin- 
istrations ; as in special by a concurrent testimony against persons justly cen- 
sured, Acts v. 41, xvi. 4, 5.2 Tim. iv. 15. 2 Thess. iii. 14. 

“1V. Seeking and ac cepting help from, and giving help unto each other in 

case of divisions and contentions where sby the peace of any church is disturbed, 
Acts xv. 2,—in matters of more than ordin: ou importance, as the ordination, 
translation, and de »position of elders, and such like, Prov. xv. 22, xxiv. 6. 1 Tim. 
v. 22,—in doubtful and difficult questions and controversies, doctrinal or prac- 
tical, that may arise, Acts xv. 2, 6,—and in the rectifying of mal-administra- 
tions, and healing of errors and scandals, that are unhealed among themselves, 
Job iii. 9, 10. 1 Cor. xv. 2 Cor. ii. 6, 11, xii. 20, 21, xiii. 2. 

“V. Taking notice in love and faithfulness, of the troubles and difficulties, 
errors and scandals of another church, and administering help, when the case 
necessarily calls for it, ——. they should so neglect their own good and duty, 
as not to seek it, Exod. xxiil. ». Prov. xxiv. 11, 12 

“VI. Admonishing one lies when there is need and cause for it, and 
after due means with patience used, withdrawing froma church or peccant 
party therein, which obstinately persists in error or scandal.” 


Inthe “ Heads of Agreement between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians,” drawn up in London in the year 1690, and as- 
sented to by the two denominations in both countries, there is an 
entire section “on the communion of chtrches.” Six methods 
of communion are here prescribed, the last of which is as follows 


“That we are most willing and ready to give an account of our church pro- 
ceedings to each other, when desired, for preventing or removing any offences 





*In the Ratio Discipline, recently published by Professor Upham, a work which 
ought to lie on the table of every Congregationalist minister, I find the following remark 
respecting the acts of church communion prescribed by this synod :—“ The objects 
proposed in the three first classes of acts of communion, may in gé neral be effectu- 
ally and happily accomplished in that plan of stated intercourse, termed Conference of 
Churches. ‘The objects, proposed under the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, imply and 
require the existence of Councils.” 

It is worthy of notice that the plan of Church Conferences, lately adopted in New 
England with such happy effects, was proposed and recommended by the famous Mr. 
Cotton, second pastor of the first church in Boston, almost 200 years ago. The follow- 
ing are his words :—“ It would, by the blessing of God, conduce much to the increase of 
brotherly love and unity, the spiritual edification of many by mutual faith of each other, 
to the strengthening of the hearts and hands of one another in the work of the Lord, if 
the elders and brethren of the churches did meet together church by church, in convenient 
numbers at set times, (not to exercise any jurisdiction over any,) but to enjoy and prac- 
tise church communion by prayer toge ether, hearing the word preached, and CONFERENCE 
about such cases and questions of conscience, as shall be found useful or needful for the 
edification and comfort and peace of every church, or any of the brethren thereof. And 
this course might tend much to satisfy the spirits of diverse godly brethren, who have 
thought, that we mind so much the distinction of pi articular churches, and the duties of 
fellow members i in the same, that we lose much of the comfort of love and the fellowship 
of the spirit, which we might enjoy, and that we fall short in some brotherly love, which 
we owe mutually to our dear brethren of the several churches.” 


YOL. 1V.—NoO. V. 32 
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that may arise among us. Likewise, we shall be ready to give the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, and walk together according to the gospel rules of communion 
of churches.” 


As early as the year 1639, the Rev. Richard Mather, father of 
Increase, and grandfather of Cotton Mather, wrote as follows :— 
“The Consociation of Churches into classes and synods, we hold 
to be lawful, and in some cases necessary ; as namely, in things 
that are not peculiar to one church, but common to them all. And 
likewise, when a church is not able to end any matter which con- 
cerns only themselyes, then they are to seek for counsel and ad- 
vice from neighbor churches, as the church at Antioch did send 
unto the church at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 2.” The sentiment here 
expressed, the author assures us had the approbation of Mr. Cot- 
ton and the other elders. 


“ The world is much mistaken,” says Dr. Increase Mather, “ in supposing that 
Congregational churches are Independent. That name has indeed been fasten- 
ed upon them by their adversaries; but our Platform of Discipline, Chap. 2, 
Sect. 5, disclaims the name. And so does our renowned Hooker in his Survey 
of Church Discipline.” * 


The very first words in the Ratio Discipline Fratrum Nov-An- 
glorum, drawn up by Cotton Mather, and attested by his father, 
are these, “ That the churches of New England have been orig- 
inally of the Congregational persuasion and profession, is known 
to every one. Their Platform does expressly disclaim the name 
of Independent.”—Mr. Samuel Mather’s “ Apology for the Lib- 
erties of the Churches in New England,” published in 1738, 
commences as follows :—‘ The churches of New England are 
nominally and professedly Congregational. ‘They do not approve 
the name of Independent, and are abhorrent from such principles 
of Independency as would keep them from giving an account of 
their matters to their brethren of neighboring societies, regularly 
demanding it of them.” In other parts of this Apology, the fol- 
lowing sentiments are expressed : 


“These Churches, indeed, acknowledge a Consociation of Churches for mu- 
tual Light and assistance ; and, as they conceive that such churches as will 
not act in conjunction with others, but confine their duty within the narrow 
limits of their own assemblies, cut themselves off from the external communion 
of the Catholic church ; they judge also that it will not be safe or prudent for 
any Christian to commit his soul to the direction and conduct of such an inde- 
pendent Church.” 

“ These churches may lawfully consult with one another, and ought to do so 
as occasion requires ; for it is very probable that other churches may be better 
acquainted with persons and causes than ourselves: and therefore their judge- 
ment and seamed ought to be required. Thus particularly, when a new church 
is to be gathered, or officers are to be chosen and ordained over any church, or 
there is some difference among the brethren about the administration of the cen- 
sures of the churches, it is fit and proper to consult with neighbor churches ; and 
neighbor churches should be ready to send their elders and other delegates to 
help them with their advice and counsel.” 


* Order of the Churches, p. 74. 
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To these testimonies from our Ecclesiastical fathers, numerous 
others might be added cf more recent date. The truth is, a com- 
munion of churches has been uniformly practised by the Orthodox 
of New England, and is an essential feature of the Congrega- 
tional system. A member in regular standing in one of our 
churches, is admitted to communion in all of them. A minister, 
regularly inducted according to the usages of our churches, is re- 
garded and treated as a minister, wherever he may be called to 
labor. In the formation of churches ; in the ordination and dis- 
mission of ministers; in cases of difficulty between ministers and 
people, or between the different members of a church; in short, 
whenever, in the judgement of a church, occasion requires, it has 
been customary to ask the assistance of neighboring churches, and 
this has been cheerfully and uniformly rendered. Nor is it left 
wholly to the option of churches, whether they shall seek advice 
and assistance in the circumstances ahove mentioned. ‘“ So far 
from this,” as Professor Upham remarks, ‘if they neglect, in 
cases of evident necessity, to consult with neighboring churches 
by way of Council, it is considered as matter of just offence to 
them.” 

I have shown already that, previous to the revolution, the com- 
munion of churches was to some extent incorporated with our laws. 
It may be added, that the decisions of our highest tribunals still 
give to it the force of law. “In a proper case,” says Chief 
Justice Parsons, “for the advice of an ecclesiastical Council, if 
either party offer to the other such a Council to be mutually cho- 
sen, and the other, without sufficient cause, refuse to join in the 
choice, the party offering may choose an ecclesiastical Council, 
and the advice of the Council thus chosen, and acting fairly and 
honestly, will justify either party in adopting their result.” * 


It should be a grateful task to the members of our churches, 
and to all who cherish the principles on which they are founded, 
to look back and compare them with those of the Apostles. The 
coincidences, in most points, are close and striking. ‘There was not 
in the Apostles’ time one great, national, universal church, swallow 
ing up all others, and subject to the control of a monarch, or a 
Pope. ‘The churches then, as with us now, were distinct organi- 
zations. ‘They had their individual rights, which not even Apos- 
tolical authority would invade. Still, between these individual 
churches, as between ours at present, there subsisted very intimate 
and endearing relations. ‘They were far from practising a strict 
and exclusive independency. ‘They acknowledged mutual respon- 
sibilities, and by all suitable methods maintained fellowship and 
communion one with another. 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. 9, p. 288. 
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Builded thus on the sacred foundation of the Apostles, it be- 
comes us to guard against innovations and encroachments. There 
is danger now, as there ever has been, on either hand. Ambition, a 
love of preferment, a thirst of power, once trampled on the rights 
of individual churches, and swallowed them up in a rapacious 
hierarchy. The same evil propensities remain in the human breast, 
and they may again attempt a similar usurpation. They need, 
therefore, to be watched with a sleepless vigilance. ‘The emanci- 
pated churches have need to be exiorted, to ‘ stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free, and never more to 
be entangled with the yoke of bondage.’ 

On the other hand, the love of liberty bas too often resulted in 
licentiousness. Jt has broken over the holiest barriers, and tram- 
pled on the most sacred things, turning order, harmony and peace 
into confusion, anarchy and blood. ‘The love of liberty needs 
therefore to be watched,—and not less in matters connected with 
the church, than in those of the state. Under a pretended zeal for 
the liberty and independence of particular churches, a man may 
become a perfect Jeveller. He may adopt principles at war with 
the rights, and with the very existence of the churches. The 
bonds of union and fellowship between the different branches of 
the Christian community may be severed, and the plainest princi- 
ples of the gospel be violated. 

Our safety will be to drink deep of the spirit of the Saviour ; 
walk closely by the venerable usages of our fathers, wherein these 
correspond with the rules of the Apostles; and strive together for 
the faith, the purity and order of the gospel. ‘Thus our church- 
es may be preserved to future generations—may go down in 
beauty and glory to Millennial scenes—and never cease, till, with 
all the different portions of Christ’s visible kingdom, they are swal- 
lowed up at length in the general, invisible church of the first born, 
whose names are written in heaven. 





REVIEWS. 


Tue Articies or THE Synop or Dorr; and its Rejection of 
Errors ; with the History of Events which made way for that 
Synod, as published by the authority of the States General, and 
the Documents confirming its Decisions, Translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, Remarks, and References. By Tuomas 
Scort, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. London: Seeley 
and Hatchard. 1818. pp. 185. 


Tue doctrines of the Reformers began to prevail in the Low 
Countries as early as the year 1521. ‘The way had been in some 
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measure prepared for them by the learning and labors of Erasmus, 
who was a native of Rotterdam, and who preceded Luther by 
several years. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Emperor, Charles 
V. to extirpate the growing heresy, it continued to spread in all 
directions, and multitudes declared themselves in its favor. Philip, 
the son and successor of Charles, was even more violent than his 
father, in his endeavors to stay the progress of truth, and support 
the sinking cause of Rome. “ He augmented the number of the 
bishops, enacted the most severe and barbarous laws against all 
innovators in matters of religion, and erected that unjust and inhu- 
man tribunal of the inquisition, which would intimidate and tame, 
as he thought, the manly spirit of an oppressed and persecuted peo- 
ple. But his measures, in this respect, were as unsuccessful as they 
were absurd ; his furious and intemperate zeal for the superstitions of 
Rome accelerated their destruction ; and the papal authority, which 
had only been in a critical state, was reduced to a desperate one, 
by the very steps that were designed to support it. ‘The nobility 
formed themselves into an association, in the year 1566, with a 
view to procure the repeal of his tyrannical edicts; but their 
solicitations and requests being treated with contempt, they resolved 
to obtain by force, what they hoped to have gained from clemency 
and justice. ‘They addressed themselves to a free and an abused 
people, spurned the authority of a cruel yoke, and with an impetu- 
osity and vehemence that were perhaps excessive, trampled upon 
whatever was held sacred or respectable by the church of Rome. 
To quell these tumults, a powerful army was sent from Spain, 
under the command of the Duke of Alva, whose horrid barbarity 
and sanguinary proceedings kindled that long and bloody war from 
which the powerful republic of the United Provinces derived its 
origin, consistence and grandeur. It was the heroic conduct of 
William of Nassau, prince of Orange, seconded by the succours 
of England and France, that delivered this state from the Spanish 
yoke.” This valiant prince fell by the hand of an assassin A. D. 
1584. His murderer confessed that he was instigated to destroy 
him by the Jesuits, who “ assured him, if he died in the attempt, 
that he should be placed among the martyrs.” 

The Confession of faith of the Low Countries, commonly called 
the Belgic Confession, was published in the year 1563. It accords 
with the Confessions of the other Reformed Churches, establishing 
the Presbyterian form of government, and embracing all those 
points of doctrine which have usually been denominated Calvinistic. 
It was afterwards confirmed by repeated Synods, and by repeated 
acts of the States. Other sects were tolerated, not excepting the 
Papists; but the established religion was that of the Reformed 
churches, as set forth in the Confession to which we have referred. 
Great harmony prevailed in the churches of these countries from 
the period of their establishment “till the close of the sixteenth 
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century, when attempts were first made to disturb their peace by 
certain proselytes from Popery, which were repressed by the 
Provincial Synods.” 

A more formidable assault was now to be made, the circumstances 
of which we shall briefly detail. Our principal authority is the 
History contained in the work before us, which was ‘ drawn up 
and published by the authority, and under the sanction of the 
States General and the Prince of Orange, as well as of the Synod 
of Dort itself, and refers in every part to the public records of the 
transactions in question.” 


“* No history,” says Mr. Scott, “can be attested as authentic, in a more sat- 
isfactory and unexceptionable manner ; for, whatever degree of coloring, preju- 
dice or partiality’ may be supposed to have given to the narration; it can 
hardly be conceived that collective bodies and individuals filling such con- 
spicuous and exalted stations, would expressly attest any thing directly false ; 
and then appeal to authorities, by which the falsehood of their statement might 
at any time be detected and exposed.” 


We have consulted also, and compared at every step, Brandt’s 
History of the Reformation in the Low Countries, Hale’s and 
Balcanquall’s Letters and Expresses concerning the Synod of 
Dort, and such other sources of information as could be obtained, 
and seemed to be necessary. 

James Hermanson (commonly called Arminius) was bora at 
Oudewater, in Holland, in the year 1560.* Having lost his father 
in infancy, he was taken under the protection of a priest who had 
recently renounced the Romish faith, from whom he received the 
first rudiments of education. At the age of fifteen, while at school 
at Marpurg, his native town was pillaged by the Spaniards, and his 
mother, sisters, brothers, and the greater part of the inhabitants, 
were inhumanly slain. From Marpurg, he went to Leyden, and 
passed through the University then recently established at that 
place. We next find him at Geneva, attending the lectures of 
Theodore Beza; and then at Basle, where he was offered a 
doctorate in theology at the early age of twenty-two. He left 
Switzerland for Italy,—from which country he returned after a few 
months, under the unfounded imputation of having abjured the 
reformed religion and become a Papist. He was settled in the 
ministry at Amsterdam in the year 1588, in which situation he 
continued for the next fifteen years. 

During the early part of his ministry here, his theological views 
underwent an important change. While preparing to refute a 
work in opposition to the then commonly received doctrine of 
predestination, he became a convert to the views he was designing 


* This Review was chiefly written before reeeiving the last number of the Biblical 
Repository, which contains a long article by Professor Stuart, entitled “The Creed of 
Arminius, with {a sketch of his Life and Times.” If any of our statements shal) seem 
not entirely to coincide with those of the Professor, it will be borne in mind, that some of 
our principal authorities, particularly the History translated by Mr. Scott, and Hale’s 
Golden Remains, he had not seen. 
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to expose, and carried them even further than the author he was 
examining. He renounced the doctrines of absolute decrees, of 
particular election and atonement, and of irresistible grace, and 
held that none are chosen to eternal life, but in consequence of 
foreseen faith and holiness. ‘This change in his sentiments excited 
attention and opposition, but by prudent management, and the 
concurring authority of the magistrates, he was enabled to retain 
his place. 

In the year 1603, Arminius was appointed to succeed the learned 
Junius, as Professor of Divinity in the University of Leyden. 
This appointment was opposed by many of the clergy, on account 
of the suspicions which rested upon him as to the soundness of his 
faith ; but having abjured the errors with which he was charged, 
and ‘ promised that he would teach nothing which differed from 
the received doctrine of the churches, he was admitted to the 
professorship.” So much in earnest was he at this time to clear 
himself of the suspicion of heresy, that he is said to have defended, 
in his public disputations, the principal articles of the Calvinistic 
faith.* 

He had not been long, however, in his new employment, before 
it was ascertained ‘ that he privately attacked most of the doctrines 
of the reformed churches, called them into doubt, and rendered 
them suspected to his scholars.” ‘‘ His learning and eloquence 
procured him converts among both the Belgic pastors and students ; 
but this excited, as might be expected, the displeasure of many of 
his brethren. Application was first privately made to Arminius, to 
state his objections to the received doctrine in a friendly conference ; 
but he declined the proposal. A complaint was then preferred by 
the Classis of Dort to the Synod of the province of South 
Holland. In order to escape from this, Arminius resorted to his old 
artifices, and “ procured a testimonial from his colleagues, in which 
it was declared, ‘ That indeed more things were disputed among 
the students, than it was agreeable to them; but that among the 
Professors of sacred Theology themselves, as far as it appeared to 
them, there was no dissensions in fundamentals.’ ” The Synod, 
however, were not to be deceived. They required that the Pro- 
fessors of Theology should publicly disavow the opinions imputed 
to them, and that all the pastors should testify their consent in 
doctrine, by subscribing the received Confession and Catechism. 

Not succeeding in either of these measures, they next “ petitioned 
the States General to convene a National Synod, for the purpose 
of composing their religious differences. 'To this the States General 
agreed,—declaring, however, that some of that body were instructed 
to add, as the condition of such an Assembly, that there should be 


* “ This he did —- to his own opinion, as John Arnoldi Corvinus,” one of his 
followers, “in a certain Dutch writing ingeniously confesses.” Scott, p. 13, 
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a revision of the established Confession and Catechism—a clause 
which evidently betrayed the conviction of those who supported 
it, that the new opinions were not consonant to the received doc- 


trine of the churches. A Convention was held for the purpose of 


arranging the plan of proceeding in the proposed National Synod ; 
but the sentiments of the respective partizans were so opposed to 
each other, that nothing could be determined.” 

In this Convention, Arminius and those connected with him 
were requested, “ with the strongest obtestation,” to state to the 
other Professors and Pastors their objections to to the received 
Confession and Catechism,—* a promise being added that they 
would bestow pains fully to satisfy them,” and that nothing to their 
disadvantage should be communicated beyond the place where 
they then were. But Arminius could not be induced to comply 
with this request. 

Having failed in this first attempt to obtain a National Synod ; 
the project of a Provincial Synod of the churches of North and 
South Holland was next resorted to. To avoid this, Arminius 
petitioned the States General, that cognizance should be taken 
of his cause by the lay Counsellors of the Supreme Court.” His 
request was granted ; and a conference between him and Goma- 
rus, his colleague and principal opposer, was accordingly held 
presence of the Council. The result was, a report to the States 
General, that “‘ the controversy between the two professors was not 
of much importance, but regarded some subtle disputes about 
predestination which might be safely merged in a mutual toleration.” 

Both parties, however, continued to pursue their re spe ctive plans 
as before ; the Arminians refusing to state their objections to the 
received doctrines of the church, and endeavoring to avoid, or 
postpone, all ecclesiastical assemblies for the discussion of disputed 
points ; while the opposite party were as earnestly striving to con- 
vene them. In June 1608, Arminius found himself compelled to 
state his opinions. ‘This he did at considerable length in his famous 
Declaratio before the States of Holland; and it is worthy of notice, 
that his objections to the received doctrine of predestination are as 
fairly and unreservedly stated in the History before us, as they 
could have been by Arminius himself. He made a similar expo- 
sition of his sentiments, in a second conference with Gomarus, in 
the Convention of the States General, early in the following year. 
Arminius at this time complained of ill health; and in October, 
1609, he died. 

The disputes which he had occasioned in the Belgic churches did 
not, however, die with him. They continued to be agitated with 
unabated violence, and with nearly equal success. ‘The followers 
of Arminius, when their leader had left his concealment, and con- 
sented to make a public declaration of his views, became exceed- 
ingly bold and open in their objections to the established faith. 
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They are represented as “ defaming the received doctrine with 
horrible calumnies, and raging furiously (debacchari) against it.” 

In the year 1610, the leading Arminians entered into a formal 
confederacy, and thus became an organized body. It was at this 
time they presented to the States of Holland their celebrated Re- 
monstrance, from which they were afterwards called Remonstrants. 
This remonstrance contained their objections to the received doc- 
trines, under five heads, sometimes denominated the five points of 
of Calvinism ; also an exhibition of their own views in five articles, 
often referred to in the subsequent parts of this controversy. By 
studious efforts, this paper was, for a considerable time, kept out of 
the hands of the other Pastors, so that no answer could be given 
to it. 

It was through the influence of the Arminians, or (as we shall 
now call them) the Remonstrants, that Conrad Vorstius, who was 
strongly suspected, and with good reason,* of being an Anti-Trini- 
tarian, was elected to the theological chair at Leyden, made vacant 
by the death of Arminius. Vorstius, however, did not long re- 
side at Leyden, though he was not dismissed from his Professorship 
until afier the conclusion of the Synod of Dort. These divines 
succeeded also in procuring an injunction from the States of Hol- 
land, that nothing further should be enjoined on theological stu- 
dents, upon the subjects of predestination and grace, than what 
was expressed in the five articles cf their Remonstrance. These 
articles were discussed by the contending parties in a public 
conference at the Hague, in the year 1611. The authors of them 
continued to insist upon a mutual toleration,—a measure which at 
this time might have been adopted, provided they would have re- 
nounced the errors of Socinianism. But to this they objected, 
and their opponents again appealed to a national Synod. ~ 

Emboldened by the magistrates, many of whom were understood 
to favor their cause, the Remonstrants proceeded to acts of vio- 
lence. 

“ They labored assiduously with all their powers, that the pastors who espe- 
cially resisted their attempts should not only be cast out of their ministerial 
stations, but out of the cities themselves ; and that on all the churches which 
were deprived of pastors, even when reluctant and struggling against it, those 
should be obtruded, who were addicted to their own opinions ; all others being 
excluded wherever they were able, though excellently furnished with learning, 
piety, and necessary endowments, and lawfully sought out and called by the 
church.” 


* Vorstius, at the time of his election,"indignantly repelled the charge of heresy, and 
would not admit that he was so much as an Arian. Yet it is evident from a conlession 
which he made near the close of life, that he had long been an Anti-T'rinitarian. “ I 
positively declsre, as I have done formerly, that 7 ma 1 diflerence between the Lord 
Jesus, Son of God, our only and eternal Saviour, and Him, who is the ony true God 
Almighty.” See Abridgement of Brandt’s History of the Reformation, pp. 310 and 

24. 
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In some places, persons under the influence of the Remonstrants, 
those lovers of toleration, had recourse to arms; the lawful mag- 
istrates were compelled to resign; and the officers of the churches 
were not only deposed, but cast out of the cities. In this way, 
Cornelius Gezelius, one of the ministers of Rotterdam, was depri- 
ved of his ministry, and driven out of the city by the lictors. 

In the year 1613, another conference was held at Delft, in hope 
of accommodating existing differences; but, as might have been 
expected, nothing effectual was done. ‘The Retmonstrants were 
violent for toleration, as they termed it, insisting that the points in 
dispute were of small importance, and might be mutually over- 
looked. On other occasions, they had represented these points as 
of very great importance,—affirming that the views of their oppo- 
nents “subverted the gospel, hindered the ministry of the word, 
and overturned the foundations, not only of the Christian religion, 
but of all religion.” ‘To promote the cause in which they were 
now engaged, a formula of toleration was drawn up, and the at- 
tempt was made to compel subscription to it by force of law. A 
decree in favor of toleration was passed in the States of Holland, 
which the pastors were commanded “to obey without any con- 
tradiction. And that they might the more easily prefer those who 
were attached to their party to the ministries of the churches, 
others having been excluded, they effected that another decree 
should be joined to this,” taking the choice of pastors in great 
measure from the church, and putting it into the hands of the mag- 
istracy.* 

An immediate consequence of this measure was, the churches 
refused to acknowledge those as pastors who were imposed upon 
them by the authority of the magistrate ; separations were multi- 
plied ; and the separatists were severely persecuted. 

“ When many pious men were punished by fines, prisons, and banishments, 
they appealed to the supreme tribunal of justice, and implored assistance 
against force; and when now the most ample the Senators of the supreme 
court attempted to succor the oppressed, they (the Remonstrants) obtained by 


the advocate of Holland, (Barnevelt) that an interdict should be laid on the same 
court, from protecting them.t” 


In the year 1617, the necessity for a national Synod began to be 
generally felt and acknowledged. It was earnestly recommended by 
the Prince of Orange, and by several foreign princes, particularly 
by James I of England. It was as earnestly opposed, however, by 
the Remonstrants, who, when they found that by no persuasion or 

* It is painful to record that the learned Grotius, at this time Pensionary of Rotterdam, 
was a principal instrument in these violent measures, and afterwards published an Apol- 
ogy for them. 


+“ What must the modern advocates for toleration, think of that toleration, which 
these men pleaded for, while thus employed in persecution; men who have rendered 
their opponents odious even to this day, as enemies to toleration, for rejecting their ille- 
gal measures !” 
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management they should be able to prevent it, had the madness 
to excite the people to arms. 

“The rulers of some cities, having made a conspiracy, decreed to levy sol- 
diers, who should be bound by oath, neither to the most powerful the States 
General, nor to the Illustrious the Prince of Orange, the Commander in chief 
of the army, but to themselves alone, for the defence of the cause of the Re- 
monstrants, and of their own authority; which for the sake of the same 
(cause) they had exposed to danger. This was done at Utrecht, in which 
city the most powerful the States General had a garrison sufficiently strong 
against tumults and seditiors; at Harlem, Leyda, Rotterdam, as also Gouda, 
Schookhove, Horn, and other places; the Remonstrants instigating the magis- 
trates of the cities, to this, as may be clearly proved by divers of their letters, 
which afterwards came into the hands of the States. And thus the dissentions 
of the Remonstrants would have brought these flourishing provinces into the 
danger of a civil war, if this madness had not been early repressed, by the sin- 
gular prudence of the most powerful the States General, and by the vigilance 
and fortitude of mind, never to be sufficiently celebrated of the Illustrious the 
Prince of Orange.’* 

These measures only served to show more clearly the necessity 
of a National Synod, and to hasten its approach. Accordingly it 
was decreed that the Synod should be holden at Dordrecht (or 
Dort) in November, 1618. 

At this celebrated Synod, ecclesiastical deputies were present, 
not only from the United Provinces, but from the churches of 
England, Scotland, Hesse, Bremen, Switzerland, and the Palati- 
nate. The foreign Divines present were twenty-eight ; those of the 
United Provinces were thirty-six, besides five professors, and twen- 
ty elders. The Synod was organized Nov. 13th, and continued by 
adjournments, until May 29th, having held, in all, 180 sessions. 

rman was ypoin ea i € { n astian am- 
John Boge appointed Moderator, and Sebastian D 
man and Festus Hommius Secretaries. Commissioners of the 
States were present at all the sessions, of whom Daniel Heinsius 
was Secretary. The following oath was taken by the members. 

** T promise before God, in whom I believe,and whom I worship, as being 
present in this place, and as being the searcher of hearts, that during the 
course of the affairs of this Synod, which will examine and decide not only the 
five points, and all the difficulties resulting from them, but also any other doc- 
trine, J shall use no human writing, but only the word of God, which is an in- 
fallible rule of faith. And during all those discussions, I shall only aim at the 
glory of God, the peace of the church, and especially the preservation of 
the purity of doctrine. ‘Thus help me, my Saviour Jesus Christ. I beseech 
him toassist me with his Holy Spirit.” 

Soon after the commencement of the sessions, thirteen of the 
principal Remonstrant divines were summoned to appear, and de- 
fend their cause before the Synod. While waiting for these, the 
Synod took measures for a new translation of the Bible into the 
Dutch language, and discussed several important subjects, such as 
the baptizing and catechising of children. 

On the 6th of December, the Remonstrants who had been 
summoned appeared in the assembly. ‘They protested against the 

* Grotius and Hogerbeets were at Utrecht, endeavoring to excite the people, and put 
the city in a posture of defence, when the Prince of Orange came against it. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in taking it, and these two men were sent to prison, where Barnevelt 
was already confined. 
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authority of the Synod, and refused to acknowledge its members 
as their judges. ‘Their protest was condemned by the foreign 
Divines, and they were required to prepare for their examination 
and defence. After much debate respecting the order and man- 
ner of discussing the disputed subjects, which occasioned a long 
and tedious delay, on the 14th of Jan. 1619, the Remonstrants 
were dismissed from the assembly. The question of their dis- 
mission was submiited to the foreign Divines, and by them deci- 
ded in the affirmative. They had liberty, however, to transmit 
in writing whatever they pleased, with a view “ to explain or de- 
fend their doctrine”—a liberty of which they largely availed 
themselves.* The Synod proceeded, in their absence, to gather 
their sentiments from their books, and to judge of them from 
what they had published. ‘The business now proceeded with as 
much harmony, perhaps, as was consistent with a full liberty of 
thought and remark, and with as much despatch as could be ex- 
pected, considering the manner in which things were done. 

“ The confusion here in handling business,’ says Mr. Balcanqual, the Scotch 
deputy, “is very great. They do not know how to put anything to committees 
to agree of business, and then afterward to propound it to the Synod to be ap- 
proved or disproved, which hath been the custom observed in all Councils and 
Synods; but nothing is known till it be propounded in the Synod, and then 
there are almost as many several voices as heads.” 

At length, the several articles of the Remonstrants were exam- 
ined, and, it was supposed, refuted ; the Canons of the Synod 
were prepared ; and, on the 23d of April, were subscribed by all 
the members. ‘The sentence passed upon the Remonstrants, by 
which they were “deprived of their ministerial and academical 
functions,” was not assented to by the foreign divines, on the 
ground that “ they would pass no sentence upon the subjects of 
another state.” 

By request of the Commissioners of tle States, the Synod went 
into an examination of the Confession and Catechism of the Bel- 
gic churches ; and both symbols, so far as relates to doctrines, 
were unanimously approved. When these things were accom- 
plished, the foreign divines took their leave ; after which the Synod 
continued to meet for several weeks to transact business of a more 
private nature. ‘The sessions closed, as already stated, May 29th, 
1619. 

In a late number (p. 135,) we published what purports to be an 
abridgement of the articles of the Synod of Dort, by Daniel Tile- 
nus, with Mr. Scott’s remarks on the same. We here present our 

* Feb. 7th, the Remonstrants presented to the Synod a manuscript in defence of their 
first and second articles, consisting of 204 sheets. Baleanqual says it was “ as large as 
asmall history of the martyrs Feb. 15th, they presented another, explaining their 
third, fourth, and fifth articles, consisting of 60 sheets. Feb. 25th, they presented a third, 
containing 80 sheets. March 19th, they presented a fourth containing 333 sheets!! They 


were charged with a design “to tire the Synod.” We think they must, at least, have 
tired themselves. 
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readers with another abstract or abridgement of these articles, by 
the conductors of the (London) Christian Observer, contained in 
their Review of the work before us. Vol. xviii, p. 794. 


“The disputed points, it is well known, respected the Divine Pre- 
destination, the extent of man’s Redemption by the death of Christ, 
the nature of Human corruption and conversion to God, and the 
perseverance of the saints. 

It is by no means our intention to give any extended view of the 
sentiments held by the contending parties on these difficult points. 
We shall content ourselves with briefly stating the leading opinions 
asserted by the Synod. The decree of election is affirmed to be 
without any view to forseen faith or worthiness; and the fruits of 
election, such as faith in Christ, true repentance, love to God, and 
obedience to his commandments, the only ground upon which it can 
be assumed. ‘The preterition or reprobation of the non-elect is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged. ‘The death of Christ is asserted to be abun- 
dantly sufficient, as an atonement, for the sins of the whole world. 
All, it is said, are commanded to repent and believe the Gospel, and 
are sincerely invited to come unto Christ. The unbelief of men is 
declared to proceed from their own fault. Faith and repentance, 
which are the free gifts of God, are said to be infallibly bestowed on 
the elect. The grace of the Holy Spirit in conversion is stated, 
however, not to operate in a violent or compulsory manner, but in 
strict accordance with the nature of man, illuminating the under- 
standing, and effectually inclining the will. 

Finally, true believers are said to be preserved by the power of 
God through faith, and repentance where they fall into sin, unto 
salvation. At the close of each of the preceding articles is annexed 
a condemnation of the opposite errors, comprising the substance of 
the Socinian and Pelagian heresies. ‘The Synod solemnly renoun- 
ced those abuses, and absurd and impious consequences, which 
were so commonly urged by their opponents against the doctrines 
which they had unfolded ; and earnestly exhorted the pastors under 
their authority, to adhere closely to the sentiments and language 
of Scripture, and carefully to avoid every expression which might 
appear to exceed the limits of its genuine meaning. The decision 
of the Synod against the Remonstrants follows ; in which the pas- 
tors, magistrates, and instructors of youth, are admonished to pre- 
serve and inculcate the wholesome doctrine which had been pro- 
pounded, and to use their utmost endeavors to recover those who 
were in error. The Remonstrants themselves are interdicted from 
every ecclesiastical function, until they should repent and be recon- 
ciled to the church.” 


Respecting the articles of the Synod, the venerable Mr. Scott 
observes. ‘“ Fewer things appear to me unscriptural in these ar- 
ticles, than in almost any human composition which I have read 
upon the subject.” Again, he expresses the opinion, that ‘‘ the doc- 
trines of Scriptural Christianity are here so stated and explained, 
as to coincide with the strictest practical views of our holy religion ; 
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and so as greatly to encourage and promote genuine holiness, con- 
sidered in its most expanded nature, and in its effects on all our 
tempers, affections, words, and actions, in relation to God and to 
all mankind.” Hespeaks further of the “ holy, guarded, and rev- 
erential manner in which the divines of this reprobated Synod 
stated and explained the doctrines of the Gospel, compared with 
the superficial, incautious, and often unholy and presumptuous 
manner of too many at the present day.” 

Perhaps no religious convocation has been so perpetually tra- 
duced, and has suffered so much from the misrepresentations of 
enemies, as the Synod of Dort. We have an instance of this in 
the gross perversion of its articles, under the name of an abridge- 
ment, noticed by us in a previous number. Other instances not 
more justifiable may be easily adduced. 

Withont designing to refute the insinuation of Brandt, that some 
of its members were frequently intoxicated with Rhenish wine ; how 
often is it represented that the Synod was convened by a mere 
faction, and with a view to gratify the spleen of Maurice, Prince 
of Orange.* In reply to this, Mr. Scott remarks as follows : 

“Tt seems undeniable, that it became the general and almost universal opin- 
ion of the different States in the confederated provinces, that such a national 
Synod, as the Contra-Remonstrants always had urgently requested, was become 
absolutely and indispensably needful; and that the Remonstrants and their 
party could no longer resist this generally prevailing sentiment. Indeed, noth- 
Ing can be more clear, than that all parties, except the zealous Remonstrants, 
regarded a national Synod as the proper and only effectual way of terminating 
the controversial disturbances ; and not only sanctioned by the example of 
Christians in every age, but enjoined by God himself.” 

The members of the Synod, it is said, “ were actuated only by 
the spirit of theological hatred and contention ;” and hence “ their 
opinions are deserving only of contempt and reprobation.” 

“ Now this,” says the Christian Observer, “ is so far from being true, that we 
think no candid person, whatever may be his sentiments on the controverted 
points, can fail of doing justice to the apparent piety and holiness which char- 
acterize all their proceedings. Even allowing them to be erroneous, there 
seems to be no just ground for accusing them of inveterate malice. It was 
perfectly natural that the Belgic pastors should be alarmed at the progress of 
opinions which threatened to overturn their whole system of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, os well as religious doctrine, and that they should conscientiously en- 
deavor to resist and suppress them.” 


It has been represented, that not a few of the foreign members 
were greatly dissatisfied with the proceedings of the Synod, and 
regretted exceedingly that they had been present at it. One of 
them in particular is quoted as exclaiming, “*O Dort, Dort, would 
to God I had never seen thee!” ‘The person who is reported to 
have used these words was Martinius of Bremen, a man who had 
much trouble in the Synod with some of the members, and who 
Brandt supposes “ was a downright Arminian.” He kept up a 


* “ Mauritio auctore,” is the language of Mosheim, in regard to this celebrated Synod. 
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secret intercourse with the Remonstrants during the sessions,* and 
was evidently more in their interest than in that of those with whom 
he was connected. 

The declaration of the excellent Bishop Hall, then Dean of 
Worcester, and one of the deputies from England, has not been 
so frequently quoted as the foregoing exclamation of Martinius. 
Hall was obliged to leave the Synod before its close, on account 
of the state of his health. “It has been said,” says Brandt, 
“that under pretence of an indisposition he cunningly got away, 
that he might have no hand in several things which he foresaw.” 
But how does this comport with the following declaration of Hall, 
which he made to the Synod at his departure : “ There ts no place 
upon earth so like heaven as the Synod of Dort, and none where I 
should be more willing to dwell.” 

It is intimated by Goodwin, in an Arminian publication, entitled 
* Redemption Redeemed,” that the members of the Synod of 
Dort were bound by a secret oath, before entering on their work, 
to condemn the Remonstrants. ‘This slanderous suggestion Bishop 
Hall, when far advanced in life, indignantly repelled, declaring that 
no oath was ever taken by the members, or required of them, ex- 
cept that which we have given on a preceding page.t 

Among other things charged to the account of this Synod, are 
the imprisonment of Grotius and Hogerbeets, and the execution of 
Barnevelt. But it is certain that all these men were imprisoned 
before the assembling of the Synod, and that their arrest and sen- 
tence were occasioned rather by political than religious consider- 
ations. We do not mean to assert that they were not deeply con- 
cerned in the religious disputes of the day, or that political meas- 
ures growing out of these disputes might not have been the means 
of their overthrow. But they were in a different party in the 
state from the Prince of Orange ; he regarded them as in a con- 
spiracy against the government of the Provinces; and as his party 
prevailed over theirs, it was deemed necessary to take them out of 
the way. How far they were guilty of ad/ that was alleged against 
them, we pretend not to say. At any rate, the Synod of Dort, 
which did not convene until months after their arrest, could have 
had no concern in their imprisonment. 

The reasons why this Synod has been misrepresented and slan- 
dered in the manner here pointed out are not difficult to be conceiv- 
ed.—In the first place, it is no new thing for the cause of God and 


* “Feb, 8th, Martinius of Bremen sent word to Poppius, a Remonstrant minister, that 
he desired to see him mm the night upon the new bridge. He came to Poppius in a very 
civil manner, and told him that he had heard of his learning and piety, and was exceed- 
ingly desircus to pay him his respects ; but that his affairs and the wickeriness of the t'mes 
had prevented it till then, for it was a thing that required prudence. He added that he 
would not side with any party against his conscience,” &c. 


t His Letter on this subject, as well as his address, quoted above, on leaving the Synod, 
may be seen entire in Fuller’s History of the Church of England. 
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truth to be reproached and slandered by the world. And more 
especially may this be expected, when the servants of God furnish 
some occasion to those who seek it (as we think they did in this 
instance) to speak reproachfully. In the excited state of feeling 
existing among the clergy of the United provinces, at the time of 
convening the Synod, it was scarcely possible that they should 
meet, and discuss points of difference, in a perfectly unexceptiona- 
ble manner. Things, it might be expected, would be said and 
BS; é mi ge 
done, which would not bear the scrutiny of impartial eyes, at a dis- 
tance of more than two centuries from the scene of action. That 
such things were said and done in the Synod of Dort, we shall by 
no means deny. In most instances, however, they are to be attri- 
buted to a few heated individuals, rather than to the whole body ; 
or they are to be resolved into the spirit of the age, and cannot 
fairly be judged of by the maxims of the nineteenth century. Such 
as they are, however, they have furnished occasion to Jiberalists 
and infidels in every succeeding generation, and in almost every 
part of the world, to cast reproach upon the proceedings of the 
Synod. 

It will be evident to all, who carefully examine the articles of 
the Synod, that too much is attempted in them. As a formula of 
faith to be authoritatively enjoined, they go too much into the mi- 
nutiz of doctrine, and into explanations, which might more pro- 
perly be left to the discretion of individuals. 

“ The very exactness, and particularity, into which, what | must ‘judge 
scriptural doctrine is branched out, and errors reprobated, powerfully counter- 
acted the intended effect, and probably, more than anything else, or all things 
combined, has brought on this Synod such decided but unmerited odium and 
reproach.” 

‘<The terms of communion, even where none are molested who decline them, 
and of being public teachers, should by no means be carried into all the minu- 
tte of doctrine, which perhaps the ablest theologians are convinced to be scrip- 
tural. They should include only the grand principles, in which all the humble 
disciples and pious ministers of Christ agree ; and not those in which they are 


left to differ. ‘Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations.’ ” 


That which, more than anything else, has brought reproach 
upon the Synod of Dort, is the rigorous treatment with which its 
decisions were followed. ‘The sentence of the Synod merely de- 
prived the Remonstrants of their ministerial and academical func- 
tions, until they should renounce their errors, and be willing to re- 
turn to the faith of the church. But on their refusing to cease 
from the labors of the ministry, they were ordered, by the author- 
ity of the States, into immediate exile. Their assemblies were sup- 
pressed ; and in some instances, when found assembled in disobe- 
dience to the laws, they were dispersed by force of arms, and their 
leaders were punished by fines and imprisonment. It is painful to 
record proceedings so disgraceful as these, and so abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Gospel. They are not, indeed, directly chargeable upon 
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the Synod of Dort; still, as they grew out of the acts of that body, 
they have been seized upon by its enemies as an occasion of re- 
proach. 

It has been often said, and must be repeated till it is better un- 
derstood, that such proceedings were accordant with the spirit of 
that age, and would have been resorted to by any party who pos- 
sessed the power. There is, at least, abundant evidence, in the 
previous acts of the Remonstrants—in the readiness they mani- 
fested to enact laws, inflict penalties, and employ arms to promote 
their cause—that, had they prevailed on this occasion, their adver- 
saries would not have met with a milder treatment than that which 
themselves were called to suffer. 

The reproach which has fallen upon the Synod of Dort may be 
in part accounted for, from the fact that so many men of Jearning 
and influence, historians, philcsophers,statesmen, professors, preach- 
ers—as Grotius, Vossius, Bertius, Episcopius, LeClerc, Brandt, 
Limborch, Heylin, &c. &c. were strongly enlisted on the side of 
its adversaries. Men such as these would be able to bring re- 
proach upon any cause to which they were decidedly and consci- 
entiously opposed; while the weight of their names has given 
currency and influence to their works, and carried them to almost 
every part of the earth. 

To all this it must be added, that soon after the suppression of 
Arminianism in the United Provinces, the established clergy began 
to dispute among themselves. ‘There were the Cocceians, Voe- 
tians, Roellians, the Veschorists and Hattemists, followers of dif- 
ferent leaders whose names are now almost forgotten, but who 
created not a little disturbance in the age in which they lived, 
and withdrew the attention of their brethren from the efforts 
of those who were misrepresenting and defaming them before the 
world. 

With a few remarks on the character and tendency of those 
errors which the Synod of Dort was convened to examine, this 
discussion will be concluded. 

It is not likely that Arminius ever disclosed very publicly all his 
objections to the established religion of his country. The disclo- 
sures which he made were literally wrung from him;* and in all 
probability they were not more full than the necessity of the case 
required. He showed himself capable of concealing his senti- 
ments at the time of his accepting the Professorship at Leyden ; 
and similar evasions were charged upon him, to the end of life. 
He was publicly declared to have departed from the doctrines of 


*In the Synod of South Holland, held in the autumn of the year 1608, Arminius and 
his followers were enjoined to make known their objections to the received doctrines 
within the space of one month, “ under the penalty of incurring the ecclesiastical censure 
against the contumacious.’ It was to escape this censure that he published, soon after, 
his famous Declaratio verte the States of Holland. 
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the church, not only on the five points, so called, but in his notions 
of ‘justification, original sin, the providence of God, the authority 
of the sacred Scriptures, the assurance of salvation, the perfection 
of man in this life, and some other” subjects, and to teach differ- 
ently in private, from what he did in public. In his Declaratto, he 
affirms, that on the point of justification, he is ‘not conscious of 
having thought or said any thing different from what the reformed 
and protestant churches believe,” and that he is “ ready to sub- 
scribe with his own hand” to the sentiments of Calvin on the sub- 
ject. But in a conference previously held before the counsellors 
of the Supreme Court, Gomar “ produced his own very words, 
written out from the hand writing of the same Arminius, in which 
he asserts, that in the justification of man before God, the right- 
eousness of Christ 1s not imputed for righteousness, but that faith 
uself, or the act of believing (+o credere) by the gracious accept- 
ance of God, is that righteousness by which we are justified.” 

The Translator of Mosheim, who certainly had no prejudices 
against Arminius, expresses the following opinion in regard to his 
religious sentiments : 


“Tt is a common opinion, that the ancient Arminians, who flourished before 
the = of Dort, were much more sound in their opinions, and strict in their 
morals, than those who have lived after this period ; that Arminius himself only 


? 


rejected the Calvinistical doctrine of absolute decrees, and what he took to be 
its immediate consequences, adopting in all other points the doctrines received 
in the reformed churches ; but that his disciples, and more especially Episco- 
pius, had boldly transgressed the bounds that had been wisely prescribed by 
their master, and had gone over to the Pelagians, and even to the Socinians. 
Such, I say, is the opinion commonly entertained concerning this matter. But 
it appears, on the contrary, evident to me, that Arminius himself had laid the 
plan of that theological system, that was, in after times, embraced by his fol- 
lowers, and that he had instilled the main principles of it into the minds of his 
disciples ; and that these latter, and particularly Episcopius, did really no more 
than bring this plan to a greater degree of perfection, and propagate, with more 
courage and perspicuity, the doctrines it contained.” 


But we are not now so directly concerned with Arminius, as 
with his survivors and followers, whose views were canvassed and 
censured in the Synod of Dort. It is generally supposed that 
their departure from the established faith was limited to the five 

oints, insisted on in their celebrated Remonstrance to the States. 
But we have sufficient evidence that such was not the fact. The 
toleration of which they professed to be so desirous, “ was offered 
them in a Conference held at the Hague, A. D. 1611, provided 
they would renounce the errors of Socinianism ;” * but they de- 
clined to accept it on these terms. Again, in a Conference at 
Delft, A. D. 1613, they might have secured the toleration which 
they sought, “ provided they would assure the churches, by a sin- 
cere and open declaration, that they thought differently from the 
reformed churches in no other heads of doctrine except the fwe 


* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. vol. v. p. 424. 
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articles” contained in their Remonstrance. Scott, p. 70. But 
such a declaration they refused to make. Is not here evidence 
conclusive that they had other objections to the established faith of 
the Belgic churches, besides those which they had avowed to the 
States. The zeal also with which they advocated the election of 
Vorstius, and endeavored to support him, who certainly was a 
Unitarian, and who (after all his shifts) confessed himself such 
near the close of life, is evidence to the same point. 

The result of the speculations of Arminius and his associates 
is full of instruction to the church. We see in it that the begin- 
nings of error, like those of strife, are “as when one letteth out 
water.” ‘The stream may be small at first, but it enlarges as it 
runs, and its course is ever downward. Arminius began, with 
questioning the received doctrine respecting predestination. 
Pleased with the new views which he fancied he had discovered, 
he proceeded to investigate other subjects in quest of novelties. 
He was uniformly backward to disclose his peculiar sentiments, 
and most of the points which he publicly avowed would not be 
considered by the Orthodox of the present day as essentially erro- 
neous. We could ourselves as well subscribe to them, as to the 
Hyper-Calvinism of some of his opponents. It is not at all likely, 
however, that he ever fully unfolded himself, except to his pupils 
and particular friends, and the whcle extent of his departures 
from the high way of truth will not probably be known, until the 
day when all hearts are revealed. 

His disciples were more bold and decided than their master, 
and many of them pursued their speculations to much greater 
lengths. In instances not a few, those who commenced their 
course Arminians, ended it in Socinianism or Infidelity. 

On the death of Maurice, Prince of Orange, and the accession 
of his brother, which took place in the year 1625, the Remon- 
strant exiles were recalled and restored to favor. As a sect, how- 
ever, the Arminians have never been numerous. ‘They have pre- 
vailed chiefly, by silently mingling with other sects, corrupting 
their churches, and, without a change of name or form, bringing 
them over to their views. In this way, the originally Calvinistic 
church of England became Arminian, under the administration of 
Archbishop Laud. The church of Scotland, we fear, has not 
fared much better. From the parent country, the error was 
brought, about one hundred years ago, into New England, and 
silently infected many of the churches of the Pilgrims. 

Arminianism has assumed a variable character, not only in its 
outward form, but in its internal, practical influence. In the 
hands of Wesley and his followers, it is warm, stirring, arousing, 
and effective. It has awakened many from the slumbers of sin, 
and brought them to hope and trust in the Saviour. But in other 
hands, the same general system (if it can be called the same) is 
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cold, formal, and inoperative. It incorporates easily with the 
world, sets itself in opposition to the doctrines of grace, and is 
perpetually running down into Unitarianism and infidelity. 


Letters to Rev. Jozrz Hawes, D. D. in Review of his Trib- 
ute to the Memory of the Pilgrims. By Samur. J. May, Pas- 
tor of the first Church in Brooklyn, Conn. Hartford: Phi- 
lemon Canfield. 1831. pp. 72. 


Tu1s pamphlet contains five Letters, on the following subjects : 
“ Fundamental articles of Faith ;’ “the Primitive Churches ;” 
* Doctrines of the Reformation ;” “ the Pilgrims ;” and “ on cer- 
tain Charges and Insinuations against Unitarians.” They are, in 
many parts, little more than an echo to Mr. Whitman’s Letters— 
written with less ability, though in a better spirit. Mr. May evidently 
had read the stories of Whitman with great interest and admiration. 
He assumes his statements as true, and falls with him into a va- 
riety of mistakes and errors. 

In his first Letter, Mr. May repeats and urges, as Unitarians have 
done before to the thousandth time, that “the fundamental 
truth of Christianity” is simply this, “ Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Christ.” 


“This is the fundamental of our religion, and so far as faith is concerned, 
there is no other. Other doctrines are undoubtedly taught in the New Testa- 
ment ; but no one, on the reception of which it is declared salvation depends.” 
“‘ He who believes that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, is a Christian, so far as 
faith can make him one. No church is authorised to decide whether his exam- 
ination of the New Testament has led him to correct opinions, before admitting 
him to communion.” “ He has an indisputable claim to be recognized and 
treated by all Christians as a brother, unless his conduct shows his profession to 
be a mere pretence.” 


It would seem, from the representations of Unitarians on this 
subject, as though there was some mysterious charm in the mere 
words, ‘ Jesus is the Christ ;? as on the reception of these, in what- 
ever sense they may be understood, we are assured that Christian 
character, standing, hope, and even “salvation depends.” Whether 
we suppose the Christ to have been a man, an angel, a still more 
exalted creature, or the Creator; whether we regard him as our 
atoning Priest, our anointed King, our final Judge and Disposer, or 
as a mere human prophet and teacher ; in short, however we re- 
gard him, or whatever we think of him,—no matter, so far as faith 
is concerned—there must be no questions asked—if we believe 
that “ Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ,” that is enough, and all 
is well. 
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“T rejoice to know that men of ’ different opinions on all those questions, which 
have so long agitated Christendom, may yet believe truly in Jesus Christ, and 
be equally the objects of his favor, if they are equally careful to obey his in- 
structions and follow his example. As neither Jesus, nor his apostles, have ex- 
plained his metaphysical nature, or the ‘ modus operandi’ of his death, it is a 
relief to my mind to know, that men may disagree respecting these things, and 
yet be saved.” 


We should like to ask Mr. M. whether the Judaizing teachers, 
who wished to incorporate with the Christian faith the abolished 
rites of the Jewish religion, did not profess to believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ? Yet they are represented by the Apos- 
tle Paul as * perverting the gospel of Christ,” and making it of ** no 
effect.” And did not the Gnostic believers, who were so zealous 
for ithe purity of the Saviour that they wished to see him delivered 
from the corrupting incumbrance of a material body, and conse- 
quently denied that he had come zn the flesh—did not they profess 
to believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ? Suill, we hear 
them censured, in the most pointed terms, by the Apostle John. 
** Many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. ‘This isa deceiver and an Anti- 
Christ.” 2 John, 7. Other instances equally in point may be ad- 
duced. Thus Diotrephes, who ‘prated against the Apostles with 
malicious words,’ and whose evil deeds John promised he would 
remember, professed to believe that Jesus was the Christ. How 
should he have been in a situation to tyrannize over the church, 
without such a profession? 3 John 9,10. “'ihe Nicolaitans” 
also, and ‘that woman Jezebel,” and those “that held the doc- 
trine of Balaam,” no doubt pretended to believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ. How should they be suffered to teach 
in the churches of Asia, or to hold any manner of connexion with 
them, unless they believed as much as this? Rev. ii. 14—20. 

When the apostles commenced their labors on the day of Pente- 
cost, and for a while afterwards, the profession of a belief in Jesus 
as the promised Messiah implied, and was understood to imply, 
perhaps all that was requisite in doctrine and character,—so that 
there was scarcely a necessity of asking many questions. But be- 
fore the labors of these holy men ceased, the mystery of iniquity 
began to work, errors were broached, and it became indispensable 
to be more explicit. Paul would wish to know of those who ap- 
plied to him for admission to the churches, not only whether they 
believed that Jesus was the Christ, but whether they regarded the 
sacrifice of Christ as the sole and sufficient foundation of hope. 
He would wish to know whether they thought that they must “ be 
circumcised, and keep the law of Moses, in order to be saved.” 
And John would be sure to inquire of those who applied to him 
for admission, not only whether they believed that the Messiah had 
come, but whether he had come in the flesh. He might wish to 
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know, too, now they regarded the doctrine of “ the Nicolaitans,” 
and the teachings of ‘‘that woman Jezebel,” and the heresy of 
the Unitarian Cerinthus.* As errors and grounds of deception 
were invented and multiplied, a greater number of questions, and 
a more particular examination, would be necessary ;—and it is on 
account of the various errors and grounds of deception which now 
prevail, that an examination of candidates for membership has be- 
come indispensable to the safety of the church.” 

Mr. M. insists that the * Trinitarian, who believes that Christ 
was [is] God,” can with propriety ‘go to the communion table 
with a Unitarian, who believes him to have been an inferior, crea- 
ted, dependant being.” He may not be aware, perhaps, that he 
is at points on this subject, not only with ‘Trinitarians, but with the 
most respectable Unitarians. “ 1 do not wonder,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“that you Calvinists entertain and express a strongly unfavorable 
opinion of us Unitarians. The truth is, there neither can nor ought 
to be any compromise between us. If you are right, we are not 
Christians at all; and if we are right, you are gross tdolators.” 
“ Opinions such as these,” says Mr. Belsham, “ can no more har- 
monize with each other, than ‘light and darkness, than Christ and 
Belial. They who hold doctrines so diametrically opposite cannot 
be fellow-worshippers 1 in the same temple.’ >Does our author be- 
lieve that the primitive disciples would have gone to the Lord’s 
Table with professed idolators? Yet some American Unitarians 
have not hesitated to say, (with Dr. Priestley, as above quoted,) 
that those who worship the Lord Jesus Christ are idolators.+ 

In his second Letter, Mr. M. objects to the sentiment of Dr. 
Hawes, that * our Lord Jesus Christ required that all who became 
members of his church should be holy persons ;” and in support 
of his objection, throws out the strange assertion, that ‘* even the 
twelve, who were his constant companions, to whom he manifested 
a peculiar regard, and to whom he administered with his own 
hand the sacrament of the supper—even they were not holy per- 
sons, until after they had enjoyed all the privileges of believers.” 
In what sense would our author have this assertion to be under- 
stood? Does he mean that the immediate disciples of Christ, 
during his personal ministry with them, were not perfectly holy ? 
And neither were they, after his ascension—after the outpouring 
of the Spirit—they never were perfectly holy, so long as they re- 
mained on earth. Does he mean then, that, with the exception 
of Judas, they were not converted persons, true friends to the 
Lord Jesus Christ? The connexion shows that this must be his 
meaning ; and we ask him to reconcile it with the following repre- 


* See Milner’s Ecc. Hist. vol. i. pp. 121—124. 


t “ You have reclaimed many persons from the errors of idolatry and superstition.” Dr. 
Freeman of Boston, to Mr. Lindsey. 
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sentations of the Saviour. ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile.” John i. 47. Could Nathaniel be “an Israelite in- 
deed” —not one in name and profession merely—*“ in whom was 
no guile,” and yet not be a converted person? Christ often pro- 
nounced blessings upon his disciples, and addressed them as his 
peculiar friends.* How could they be the blessed friends of 
Christ, and still not be converted persons ? Ona certain occasion, 
Christ “ stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, 
Behold my mother and my brethren. For whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is tn heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.” Mat. xii. 50. How these disciples could be 
in the number of those who did the will of their heavenly Father, 
while yet they were not converted persons, it is not easy to per- 
ceive. Again, we are assured that, previous to the supper, our 
Lord regarded his disciples as in a special sense his own, and as 
peculiarly the objects of his love. ‘* Now-before the feast of the 
Passover, when Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should 
depart out of this world unto the Father, having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the end.” John xiii. 
1. If language such as this does not imply that the disciples were 
at this time converted persons, we confess ourselves at a loss to 
determine its signification.t In short, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the character of the eleven disciples, during the personal 
ministry of the Saviour; and neither can there be a doubt as to 
the correctness of the sentiment advanced by Dr. Hawes, that 
those who became members of the apostolical churches were ex- 
pected and required to be holy persons. 

It was “those who gladly received the word,” and ‘“ who con- 
tinued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and ia 
breaking of bread, and in prayers;” those, in short, who gave evi- 
dence of piety, who were baptized and received into the church, 
on the day of Pentecost. Immediately after, we read that “ the 
Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved”—such 
as possessed, and appeared to possess, that piety which is the con- 
dition of salvation. It was not till the Samaritans “ believed Philip, 
preaching the things concerning the kingdom of Christ,” and in 
this way furnished evidence of piety, that they were baptized, and 
admitted to the church. When the eunuch expressed a desire 
for baptism, Philip replied to him, “ If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. And the eunuch answered and said, “ I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 'The Holy Ghost fell on 
the family of Cornelius, and thus satisfied Peter of their piety, be- 


* See Luke vi. 20. Matt. xvi. 17. Luke xii. 4. 


t Should it be replied, that Judas, all this while, was among the disciples, and address- 
ed as one of them ; it will be remembered, that Judas, like the others, professed to be a 
true disciple, a truly converted person ; and until the time came when the mask was to be 


oi it was proper and necessary that he should be addressed according to his pro- 
ession. 
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fore he would receive them to the church, and administer to them 
the ordinances of the Gospel. Ananias objected to baptizing 
Paul, till a voice from heaven assured him of the piety of this 
former persecutor. *‘* He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.” 
After the baptism of Lydia and her household, she said to Paul 
and his company, “If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house and abide there.” The Epistles to 
the churches all proceed upon the supposition that the members 
were saints, at least by profe sssion. ‘ Holy brethren, parts akers 
of the heavenly calling”— ‘ Be loved of God, - alled to bes saints’ — 
“To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ”—this is the style 
in which the apostles addressed the primitive churches, necessarily 
implying, that all their members were professedly pious. 

Persons destitute of piety sometimes gained admission to the 
apostolical churches ; but the terms in which they are spoken of 
shew that they came in by deceit, and had no right there. They 
are said to “ have crept in unawares.” (Jude 4.) Barriers were 
erected to keep the irreligious out; but, by dec ce ption or stealth, 
some of this character had ‘ crept in, unawares. 

In furtherance of the design, which has long been adopted on 
the part of Unitarians, to break down the distinction between 
church and congregation, and throw open the communion to the 
whole assembly, Mr. M. observes, 


“T am unable to discover anywhere in the New Testament, or in the history 
of the primitive churches, that the Lord’s Supper was to be considered more 
sacred than the other parts of public worship.” 


Now we think there is sufficient evidence in the New Testa- 
ment, that the Lord’s Supper was regarded by the early Christians 
in a different light from the ordinary services of the sanctuary, and 
as possessing a more sacred and awful character. Else, why was 
the mode of celebrating this ordinance described so much more 
frequently and particularly than the other parts of divine service ?* 
And why did our Lord, who attended public worship in the syna- 
gogues, and taught promiscuous multitudes when about to insti- 
tute the supper, retire with his disciples apart into an upper cham- 
ber? The Apostle speaks of special preparation as requisite, in 
order to come acceptably to the table of the Lord. ‘ Let a man 
examine himself; and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of 
that cup.” + He represents the supper as a symbol of holy spir- 
itual communion with Christ, and consequently as appropriated to 


* See Matt. xxvi. 26—30. Mark xiv. 22—26. Luke xxii. 19,20. I Cor. xi: 23—29. 

t “ Examine himself ”—for what ? if true piety was not essential, in order to an accept- 
able receiving of the ordinance, and if there was no danger that persons might be deceiv- 
ed, and come unworthily ? 
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those who alone are prepared to enjoy such communion. “ The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ?” He speaks of the incongruity of per- 
sons coming to the table of the Lord, who had not separated them- 
selves from the corruptions of the world around them, and taken 
a stand openly on the side of Christ? ‘ Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be partakers of 
the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” He speaks also 
of the dreadful sin and condemnation of coming to the Lord’s 
table unworthily. “* Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this 
cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord.” Andagain, ‘ He that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh damnation, (xeu2, judgement, condemna- 
tion) to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.”—Such are the 
plain representations of the New Testament on this subject. In 
view of them, our readers must decide, whether the Lord’s Sup- 
per was not regarded, from the first, in a different light from the 
ordinary services of the sanctuary, and as possessing a far more 
solemn character. 


‘“‘ As to the estimation, in which the Lord’s Supper was held in the Christian 
Churches, until the second century, no one, [ should think, who is at all fa- 
miliar with ecclesiastical history, can have a doubt. You yourself have not 
ventured to deny, that it was administered to all the congregation. You can- 
not be ignorant, that it was administered to baptized children, no less than to 
adults. In short, you know, that at first it was but one of the parts of public 
worship, in which all partook.” 


Mr. M. had no right to assume that Dr. Hawes, or any other 
well-informed person, would assent to these positions. We are 
well persuaded that they are not true, and that they cannot be sup- 
ported, either by Scripture, or by the current voice of antiquity. 
We are satisfied that there were churches in the days of the Apos- 
tles, in distinction from the whole number who came together for 
instruction ; and the administration of the Supper was confined, 
of course, to those who were connected with the churches. From 
the vast congregation, assembled on the day of Pentecost, three 
thousand were separated and added to the Lord.—The preaching 
of Philip at Samaria excited much attention, and drew a great 
congregation after him, out of which, in due time, a church was 
gathered, of those who believed and were baptized. (Acts vii. 12.) 
Paul preached at Corinth, and collected a congregation, some con- 
siderable time before he gathered a church. (see Acts xvii. 1—8.) 
And so at Ephesus, when many of his congregation were “ hard- 
ened, and believed not, but spake evil of that way before the mul- 
titude, he departed from them, and separated the disciples.” (Acts 
xix. 9.) From the direction of the apostle to the Corinthians on 
the subject of speaking with tongues, we learn that members were 
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accustomed to frequent their assemblies, who were not of the 
church. “If all speak with tongues, and there come in those that 
are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad ?” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 23.) The different specimens and accounts which 
remain of the Apostle’s preaching may also satisfy us that they often 
had in view those whom they did not regard as fellow-disciples. 
They went forth and preached everywhere that men should repent 
—and besought their hearers to become reconciled to God. But 
why preach after this manner, if their worshipping assemblies were 
mere church-meetings, and if no distinction between church and 
congregation was admitted ? 

Indeed the church, in the primitive age, was a distinct and well 
defined company. The public teachers knew who their members 
were, knew their names, and knew their number. ‘The number 
of names, immediately after the resurrection of Christ, was an 
hundred aud twenty. On the day of Pentecost, three thousand 
more were added. And shortly after, the church at Jerusalem had 
increased to five thousand. So accurately did the apostles keep 
the number of their members, and mark the distinction between 
the church and the world. 

As to the pretence that, in the primitive churches, the Lord’s 
supper “ was administered to baptized children,” we challenge our 
author to bring a particle of proof, either from the Apostles, or 
from those who immediately succeeded them, that they knew of 
any such thing. Cyprian, we believe, is the earliest of the fathers 
who makes mention of the practice.* In later periods, when, 
from a misinterpretation of our Saviour’s words, ‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you,’ it was believed that a partaking of the supper was essential 
to salvation, infant communion more generally prevailed. It is 
mentioned by Photius, Augustine and Paulinus; and it continues 
among the Greeks to the present day. 

Our author supposes that, in the primitive churches, those who 
‘* became scandalous in their conduct, and would not listen to the 
voice of friendly admonition, were excommunicated. They were 
debarred the privilege, not only of partaking of the Supper, but 
of appearing in the assembly of the called, the chosen, the saints.” 
—If he means to say, that such persons were excluded from the 
special meetings of the church, we admit the fact as probable. 
But if he means, that they were not permitted to join the assem- 
blies for public worship and instruction, as his argument requires 
that we should understand him, his assertion is without support. 
Our Saviour would have the excommunicated person become to 
his former brethren “as a heathen man and a publican.” But did 

* “ In Cyprian’s time, the people of the church of Carthage did oftentimes bring their 


children younger than had been ordinary, to the communion.” Wall’s Hist. of Inf. Bap. 
vol. i. p. 517. 
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our Lord intend to debar all the heathen, and all the publicans, 
from ever attending public worship, and from being present where 
the gospel was preached? Believe this who can. And besides ; 
if excommunication was practised in the churches of the apostles, 
it ought to be practised now. ‘‘ The example of Paul,” says Mr. 
M., “should teach us how to act.” But as excommunication is 
described in the work before us, how could it be practised at the 
present day? What Christian congregation in this land would 
presume to say to a vicious person residing among them, ‘You 
shall not again attend our religious worship, or assemble with us to 
listen to the instructions of the Saviour.’ Indeed, what Christian 
congregation could say this, without contradicting and violating the 
whole spirit of the gospel? Because people are debased and vicious, 
must they be debarred from those privileges, which were designed 
and are adapted to make them better? If they are ignorant, the 
more need that they should be instructed. If they are corrupt in 
principle or practice, the more need that they should be brought to 
feel the benign influence of the gospel. Instead of being debar- 
red from such influence, as Mr. M. would seem to direct, they 
ought to be invited and persuaded to place themselves under it. 
When did our Saviour ever drive from him the publicans and sin- 
ners, and deny them the privilege of listening to his words? 

In his third Letter, Mr. M. not only follows Mr. Whitman, but 
goes beyond him, in reckoning the elder Socinus, as well as Ser- 
vetus, among the Reformers. ‘The object of this is, that the opinions 
of Socinus with those of Servetus may stand among the “ doctrines 
of the Reformation.” But what claims has Socinus to a name 
and a place in the goodly company of the Reformers?* When 
he removed to Zurich, he ‘adopted the Helvetic Confession of 
faith, and professed himself a member of the (Orthodox) church 
of Switzerland.” Instead of openly declaring his sentiments, “he,” 
as Mr. M. acknowledges, “ chose rather privately to communicate 
to a few friends the results of his inquiries.” How long would it 
have taken Luther and his associates to have accomplished the Re- 
formation from Popery by such means ?—The younger Socinus 
pursued, for a long time, the same clandestine course. Aceording 
to his partial biographer, Toulmin, it was not till the year 1577, 
that “ he began to throw off all reserve and disguise as to his reli- 
gious opinions ; for, regarding them as the truth of God, he thought 
at a crime to conceal them in his own breast.” p. 5. 

Mr. M. touches upon the charge against the younger Socinus 
of having persecuted Francis David ; and refers to Toulmin for an 
‘explanation of that affair.” ‘Toulmin does indeed express a 
doubt whether Socinus was accessary to the imprisonment of 
David, though he says “ it is certain from Socinus’ own confession 


* The claims of Servetus to this honor were considered by us in a late number. See 
page 131. 
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that he did approve of and agree to his suspension, a method of 
supporting the truth and opposing error, which the more just and 
liberal sentiments of our times will justly condemn.” p. 95. Other 
writers, not less distinguished and more impartial, are decidedly of 
the opinion, that David was imprisoned at the instigation of Soci- 
nus. At any rate, Socinus believed that obstinate heretics ougAt 
to be tmprisoned and confined with chains. The following are his 
own words, as given by ‘Toulmin : 

“ As we restrain, and if it be necessary, confine in chains mad and frantic 
persons who would otherwise be injurious to others, and at the same time 
greatly pity them, soan (obstinate) heresiarch ought not to be treated with the 
utmost severity, but should meet with pity. And the only thing to be regarded 
is, to hinder his endeavors to propagate his doctrine ; and if it cannot be other- 
wise done, BY CHAINS AND A PRISON. You observe | speak of an obstinate here- 


siarch : for he who is not obstinate, hath not contracted that rage and madness 
that he should be confined with chains.” p. 105. 


In the former part of his fourth Letter Mr. M. labors to prove, 
what no person acquainted with the subject ever denied, that the 
first settlers of this country did not dissent materially from the doc- 
trinal articles of the church of England. Dr. Hawes had said, 
‘* ‘To our pious ancestors, the doctrines of grace were exceedingly 
precious. Their excellent characters were formed under the in- 
fluence of these doctrines. ‘They were the mainspring of their en- 
terprize,” &c. Now this is not saying that our fathers could not have 
retained their belief of these doctrines (except so far as they stood 
connected with church government, ) in their native land. Nothing like 
it. But “their excellent characters were formed under the influence 
of these doctrines ;” and in this way they became “ the mainspring 
of their enterprize.” The belief of these doctrines gave to their 
characters an elevation, a spirituality, a deadness to the world, a 
strength of holy purpose, which prepared them to do and to suffer 
anything, which they considered as devolving on them, in obedience 
to conscience and the will of Christ. In the reception of Unitari- 
an doctrines, it is not at all likely that our fathers would ever have 
moved from the other side of the water. ‘They would have con- 
cealed their peculiarities, as hundreds had done before them, and 
thousands have done since, and quietly enjoyed their livings 
and their homes, submitting to any useless forms which might have 
been imposed, until an opportunity was presented for the leaven of 
their principles to work and diffuse itself in the surrounding mass. 
“The matnspring of their enterprize” would in this case have 


been wanting, and consequently they would have continued in 
their native land.”* 


* “ Tn 1772, about two hundred and fifty clergymen of the church of England (mostly 
Unitarians) petitioned the Legislature for relief from the necessity of subscribing the 
articles of that church, because that subscription was opposed to thew conscientious belief. 
Their Ne ee was rejected by the house of Commons, and the subscription was enforced. 
Notwithstanding this, the petitioners, with the exception of Mr. Lindsey, clung*to the 
emoluments of @ church the doctrines of which they had publicly declared they no longer be- 
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“ The first Church ever formed in this country, was formed upon the basis of 
I. the original, entire equality of all the members of the congregation, so far as 
rights were concerned. II. The entire independence of each individual church 
of all others. A few persons calling themselves church members, did not as- 
sume the prerogative of leading in the transaction. They all, ministers and 
laymen, some of them communicants and some of them not, met upon the same 
level, to deliberate upon the right method of erecting themselves into a reli- 


gious society.” 

The insinuation here is, that the distinction between church and 
congregation, between communicants and others, was unknown to 
the primitive settlers of New England; and hence the claim of 
church members to take the lead in ecclesiastical transactions is 
an innovation. But what is the proof of all this, according to our 
author’s own statement? Why, that before the first church in the 
country was formed, there was no church, and no church members. 
Consequently, the distinction between church and congregation, 
between church members and others, did not then exist. ‘ They 
all met upon the same level, to deliberate upon the right method 
of erecting themselves into a religious society,” or church. But 
because there was no distinction between church and congregation, 
between church members and others, before any church had been 
brought into existence, does it follow that there was none after- 
wards? How could there be a church, before there was a 
church? And how could there but be one, in distinction from the 
whole company of settlers, after one had been regularly gathered ?* 

Mr. M. quotes a part of Dr. Watts’ “ Solemn Address to the 
Deity,” imploring light and direction in his inquiries relating to 
the Trinity,—and such part as must leave the impression on 
those unacquainted with the subject, that this excellent man was 
in real, painful doubt respecting the fact of the Trinity, and the 
proper Divinity of the Son of God. It is due to the memory of 
Dr. Watts to give some other parts of this “ Solemn Address,” 
in which he expresses himself as follows: ‘ Hast thou not ascrib- 
ed Divine names, and titles, and characters to thy Son, and thy 
Holy Spirit in thy word, as well as assumed them to thyself? 
And hast thou not appointed to them such glorious offices as can- 
not be executed, without something of Divinity or true Godhead 
in them?” Speaking of Christ in this prayer, Dr. Watts says, 
**] believe he is a man, in whom dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. I belive he is one with God ; he is God mani- 
fested in the flesh ; and that the man Jesus ts so closely and insep- 
arably united with the true and eternal Godhead, as to become one 
person, even as the soul and body make one man.” + 


* In the observations of Mr. M., on the sentiments of our fathers respecting creeds, and 
on their manner of receiving members, ( p. 45, 46.) he has closely followed his brother 
Whitman. For our remarks on these bdenta, the reader is referred to the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims for March, p. 137. 


tFor an unanswerable vindication of the Orthodoxy of Watts’, so far as it relates to 
+ oe Divinity of the Saviour, see an article in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. ii. 
p. 334, 
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Again, Mr. M. represents some of the first and principal settlers 
of Boston as doubting on the subject of the Trinity, and as har- 
monizing, in respect to the doctrine of Divine influence, with 
Unitarians of the present day. 

“ Nor are we any better able, than Mr. Wilson and Governor Winthrop, and 
other members of the Ist. Church in Boston were, to find, either in the New 
Testament, or in the history of the primitive Churches for thre> centuries, any 
language which justifie s a belief in the distinct personality of the Holy Spirit. 
And this is an essential part of the Trinity, although comparatively little is 
said about it, even in the discussions of our day. We believe, as those Fathers 


‘ 


of New England seem to have done, that the Holy Spirit is the divine influ- 
ence, which is put forth to aid men in the religious life, 


The facts on this subject are simply these : During the disputes 
with Mrs. Hutchinson, soon after the settlement of this country, 
Gov. Vane, and some others, held, with her, not only that the 
person of the Holy Ghost dwelt in the believer, but that there was 
formed, between the two, a personal union. In opposition to this 
strange and dangerous delusion, Deputy Gov. Winthrop, Mr. 
Wilson, and others contended, that “ they could not find the per- 
son of the Holy Ghost”—using the word person in the sense of 
their antagonists—“ in Scripture, nor in the primitive churches, 
for 300 years after Christ.” But, the historian immediately adds, 
all agreeing in the chief matter of substance, viz. that THE Hory 
Guost 1s Gop, and that he doth dwell in believers, as the Father 
and Son both are said also to do ; but whether by his gifts and 
power only, or by any other manner of presence, seeing the 
Scripture doth not declare it, it was earnestly desired that the 
(abused) word, person, might be forborne, it being a term of hu- 
man invention, and tending to doubtful disputation in this case.”* 

The principal object of the fifth and last Letter of Mr. May is, 
to consider the charges commonly brought against Unitarians, ex- 
plain their views, and make such an apology for them as should 
exhibit their case plausibly before the public. We find nothing 
stated that would be new or interesting to those particularly ac- 
quainted with the Unitarian controversy. We think, howe ver, that 
this part of the work may be productive of good, in that section of 
country where it will chiefly circulate. It will serve to open the 
eyes of people to the nature and magnitude of the existing con- 
troversy with Unitarians, and to the unspeakable importance of 
most of the topics involved inthis controversy. Many, even in 
New England, are in a great measure ignorant on this subject ; 
and no pains are spared to keep thew in ignorance. It is still 
said, and reiterated in the ears of people, wherever it can be done 
with safety, that the difference between ai two parties is of a tri- 
fling nature—a mere airy speculation respecting the metaphysical 


* See Winthrop’s Journal, Vol. i. p. 206, 207. 
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nature of Christ, some placing him higher, and some lower, ac- 
cording to their different views of the langnage of the New Tes- 
tament. Now Unitarians cannot discuss the subjects at issue be- 
tween them and the Orthodox, or so much as explain their own 
sentiments, without destroying this impression—without showing 
to all around them, that the points in controversy are many, and 
of momentous consequence. After all the explanations which 
me M. has been able to give, it will still be apparent to his read- 

s, that he rejects nearly the whole system of theology, as com- 
ann received ;—that he rejects, not only the Trinity and the 
proper Divinity of Christ, but the doctrines of depravity, regener- 
ation, atonement, and the full inspiration of the Scriptures ; that 
he is opposed to Revivals of religion, to Missions, &c ; that he is 
laboring to break down the Congregational, Scriptural distinction 
between the church and the world, and would throw open the or- 
dinance of the supper to the whole assembly. He will soon find, 
we suspect, that he has revealed quite too many of his own secrets 
on these subjects ;—that the good people of Connecticut will have 
sagacity enough to detect his views, notwithstanding the glosses 
with which they are attempted to be covered, and Puritan princi- 
ple enough to shrink from them with abhorrence. It will be 
vain for him to preach hereafter—at least within the region of 
these Letters—that he differs from the Orthodox only in some 
inconsiderable matters, about which the public have no reason to 
be troubled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNITARIANISM AND INFIDELITY. 


The two following cormmunications, received from highly respected cor- 
respondents, residing at a considerable distance from this place, and remote 
from each other, will show how the subject of which they treat is coming to be 
regarded by the religious community. 


Infidels, who have renounced the Christian religion, have estab- 
lished a system of their own, which they call Natural religion. 
Creation is their Bible, and they insist that the principles they em- 
brace are everywhere to be read upon the fair face of nature. 
Many persons will perhaps be surprised, on being informed that 
this system is, in all essential points, the same with that which is 
avowed and defended by Unitarians. The only difference is, the 
Infidel acknowledges that the Bible teaches a faith totally different 
from that which he receives; while the Unitarian declares that this 
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same system is that which the Bible teaches. The Unitarians of 
Massachusetts, and Paine, Hume, Gibbon, &c.'harmonize almost en- 
tirely in their religious sentiments. The only question between 
them is, whether the Bible exhibits those views of religion, which 
they mutually entertain.” I do not here assert, that Unitarians 
agree with Infidels in discarding the Bible, but that the same 
truths which Unitarians profess to learn from the Bible, Infidels 
avow and defend. Paine, in his ‘‘ Age of Reason,” gives us his re- 
ligious belief. ‘The subjoined extracts from that notorious publica- 
tion authorize the above remarks. 

I. “I believe in one God, and no more.’’* 

II. The Character and Perfections of God. ‘ Do we wantto 
contemplate his power? We see it in the immensity of creation. 
Do we want to contemplate his wisdom? We see it in the un- 
changeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is governed. 
Do we want to contemplate his munificence? We see it in the 
abundance with which he fills the earth. Do we want to contem- 
plate his mercy? We see it in his not witholding that abundance 
even from the unthankful.”’ 

** Our ideas, not only of the Almightiness of the Creator, but of 
his wisdom and beneficence, become enlarged, in proportion as we 
contemplate the extent and structure of the universe. 

III. The nature of Religion. ‘1 believe that religious duties 
consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to make our 
fellow creatures happy.” 

“The true Deist has but one Deity, and his religion consists in 
ever contemplating the power, wisdom and benignity of the Deity 
in his works, and in endeavoring to imitate him in everything moral, 
scientifical, and mechanical.” 

** Religion, therefore, being the belief of a God, and the practice 
of moral truth, cannot have connexion with mystery. And the 
practice of moral truth, or, in other words, a practical imitation of 
the moral goodness of God, is no other than our acting towards 
each other, as he acts benignly towards all.” 

“‘The moral duty of man consists in imitating the moral goodness 
and beneficence of God, manifested in the creation towards all his 
creatures ; that, seeing as we daily do the goodness of God to all 
men, it is an example, calling upon all men to practise the same 
towards each other; and consequently everything of persecution 
and revenge between man and man, and everything of cruelty to 
animals, is a violation of moral duty.” 

IV. Future state. ‘I hope for happiness beyond this life.” 

“The belief of a future state is a natural belief, founded upon 
facts visible in the creation.” 

“‘ We must know, also, that the power that called us into being, 
can, if he pleases, and when he pleases, call us to account for the 
manner in which we have lived.”’ 

“The probability that we may be called to account hereafter will, 
to a reflecting mind, have the influence of belief.” 


® The edition from which these extracts are made is a smal! duodecimo, published in 
New York. 
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Such is the religious faith of Paine. He believes in the existence 
of God ; in the perfection of his moral and natural attributes; that 
religion consists in imitating him; and that there is a future state 
of accountability. Now is uot this the same system, which Unita- 
rians insist that Jesus Christ and the apostles taught? We would 
not only remark, that Unitarians believe all this; but does it not 
comprise the fundamental principles of their faith? Does not this 
creed embrace everything which they deem essential in the instruc- 
tions of Christ? Would not a sober person, declaring this to be 
his faith, be admitted to any Unitarian church? Thus do both par- 
ties believe the same system of doctrines, and the only question 
between them is, Do Jesus Christ and the apostles teach it? I 
appeal to any Unitarian, candid or uncandid, whether Unitarianism 
and this pure Deism of Tom Paine is not essentially the same 
thing? Such an one, to be consistent, should say to Paine, ‘ My 
friend, you are right; but then you ought not to abuse the writers of 
the Bible, for they agree with you entirely. If you will examine 
the Bible more critically and rationally, you will perceive that yours 
is that pure and holy faith which the Scriptures inculcate.’ 

Unitarians discard those peculiar doctrines which are usually re- 
garded as the essential principles of Christianity. Paine renounces 
these also; and he renounces the Bible for teaching them. He 
thus agrees with Unitarians, not only in what they believe, but in 
what they do not believe. 

1. The Trinity. ‘“'The ambiguous idea of a man God; the cor- 
poreal idea of the death of a God; the mythological idea of a fam- 
ily of Gods; and the Christian system of Arithmetic, that three are 
one, and one is three, are all irreconcilable, not only to the Divine 
gift of reason that God hath given to man, but to the knowledge that 
man gains of the power and wisdom of God.” 

2. Divinity of Christ. ‘The Scriptures represent this virtuous 
and amiable man, Jesus Christ, to be at once both God and Man.” 

** As to the Christian system of faith, it appears to me as a system 
of Atheism ; a sort of religious denial of God. It professes to be- 
lieve in a man, rather than in God.” 

3. Atonement. ‘“‘Is the gloomy pride of man become so intol- 
erable, that nothing can flatter it, but the sacrifice of the Creator ?” 

The writings of the apostles “‘ are chiefly controversial ; and the 
subject they dwell upon, that of a man dying in agony on a cross, is 
better suited to the gloomy genius of a monk in a cell, than to any 
man breathing the open air of creation.” 

** It is an outrage offered to the moral justice of God, by suppo- 
sing him to make the innocent suffer for the guilty, and also for the 
loose morality, and low contrivance of supposing him to change 
himself into the shape of a man, in order to make an excuse to him- 
self for not executing his supposed sentence upon Adam.” 

I thought “that God was too good to do such an action, and also 
too Almighty to be under the necessity of doing it.” 

If it were not known that these extracts were from “ Paine’s Age 
of Reason,” every one would suppose that they were taken from 
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some Unitarian sermon or periodical. There certainly is a strong 
family resemblance. 

Paine also shows, at considerable length, that the Bible teaches 
the doctrine of the existence and agency of Evil spirits. He at- 
tempts to portray the absurdity of this doctrine, and declares a book 
containing such irrational sentiments is unworthy to be credited. 

How precisely do these objections to the Bible resemble those 
which Unitarians adduce against the Evangelical system. They are 
the same, even in their exaggeration and caricature. How can the 
Unitarian refuse to acknowledge Paine as a fellow-labourer, endeav- 
oring with him to destroy one system of faith, and to build up anoth- 
er? It seems that they not only believe the same truths, but they dis- 
believe the same. It would be much more proper for Unitarians to 
hold fellowship and reciprocate ministerial exchanges with such as 
Paine, than it would be for an Orthodox minister to hold fellowship 
and reciprocate exchanges with Unitarians. 

I have further noticed a few miscellaneous topics in which there 
appears a singular coincidence. 

1. Revelation. Paine says the Bible can be nothing but the record 
of a Revelation, and therefore he is not bound to believe it. ‘* Rev- 
elation is necessarily limited to the first communication—after this 
it is only an account of something, which that person says was a 
revelation made to him; and though he may find himself obliged to 
believe it, it is not incumbent on me to believe it in the same man- 
ner; for it was not a revelation made to me.” ‘To these views of 
Revelation, do we not find a response ina late number of the Chris- 
tian Examiner ? 

2. The Character of Christ. ‘ Nothing that is here said can 
apply, even with the most distant disrespect, to the real character of 
Jesus Christ. He was a virtuous and amiable man. The morality 
that he preached and practised was of the most benevolent kind.” 

‘‘ Jesus Christ founded no new system. Ile called men to the 
practice of moral virtues, and the belief of one God. The great 
trait in his character was philanthropy.’’—It is not for me to recon- 
cile the inconsistencies either of Infidels or Unitarians. But such 
are Paine’s declared sentiments of the character of Jesus. 

3. The moral influence of this scheme. ‘ Let him believe this 
and he will live more consistently and morally than by any thes 
system. Itis by his being taught to contemplate himself as an out- 
law—at an immense distance from his Creator—that he conceives 
either a contemptuous disregard for every thing, under the name of 
Religion, or becomes indifferent, or turns what he calls devout.” 

Surely, the Infidel and the Unitarian are brought into very close 
alliance. They believe the same doctrines. They discard the same, 
The chief labor of Unitarians now seems to be, to advocate the reli- 
gious system of Paine, and endeavor to prove that it is taught by 
Jesus and his apostles.* 


* Mr. Yates, the celebrated vindicator of Unitarianism, has the following remarks, as 
containing the distinguishing principles of the Unitarian faith. “If theretore Unitarians 
maintain, as one of their distinguishing principles, that the Father is the only proper object 
of religious worship, let them be careful that they devoully worship the Father. If they 
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For the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I live at a distance from the seat of Unitarian controversy, and 
do not see many publications on the subject. An acquaintance gave 
me one to read, a few days since, on ‘‘ the Beneficial Tendency of 
Unitarianism,” by Lant Carpenter, t. L. p. I read the first head 
which is, ‘‘I consider it a great excellence of Unitarianism, that it 
encourages and rewards the sound exercise of the understanding in 
matters of religion.” So does Deism, said I, any respectable wri- 
ter on that subject being witness. 

I looked on to the second head, which is, “ that Unitarian Chris- 
tianity presents one object of religious worship, and one object of 
the highest affections of the heart.’’ Yes, said I, and so does De- 
ism, any respectable writer on that subject being witness. 

I read on, and found the third topic to be, that Unitarianism throws 
no impediment in the way of the great practical principles of the 
Gospel.” Yes, said I, and so Deism has always commended the 
‘* practical principles’ of the gospel. A hundred Deists might be 
brought upon the stand as witnesses.—I was here struck with the 
form of the thought, as it must have existed in Dr. Carpenter’s mind, 
—‘‘I have discovered that my religious belief is no impediment to 
my being areligious man!! ‘ Unitarianism throws no impediment,” 
&c. 

The fourth particular reads thus: ‘‘ Unitarianism throws no im- 
pediment in the way of Christian liberality and affection.” So the 
respectable Deist would say, ‘I admire Christian morals, and my 
sentiments “ throw no impediment” in the way of them. I wish 
everybody had more of them.’ 

The fifth head reads, ‘“‘ Unitarianism shines forth resplendently in 
respect to the character and dispensations of the Great Father of 
all:’—-A puzzling sentence, which may be construed two or 
three ways ;—but any way you please, the same may be said of De- 
ism, any respectable Deist being judge. ‘The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity obscure the character of God, the Deist says; and it is only 
in my system, that he “ shines forth resplendently.” From what has 
been said, I infer, 

1. That, as things equal to the same are equal to one another, the 
‘“* Beneficial tendencies of Unitarianism,” according to Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, and of Deism, are the same. 

2. I infer from this, that Unitarianism throws no more impedi- 
ments in the way of Christian duties and religious affections, than 
Deism does. 


believe that one of the principal objects of the mission of Jesus Christ was to deliver his 
admirable precepts of morality, let them obey those precepts ; that another great end of 
his coming, was to set before mankind an example of perfect virtue, let them imitate 
that example ; that the chief design of his death and resurrection was to establish the 
doctrine of a future state of retribution, let them prepare for that state of retribution ; that 
a good life is the condition upon which alone God will grant pardon and acceptance and 
eternal bliss, let them lead a good life.” This he calls the “ beautiful simplicity” of 
Unitarianism. 1. The existence of God. 2. Christ came to teach morality and set a 
good example. 3. He taught the doctrine of a future state. 4. A good life is the only 
condition of acceptance with God. ‘This is also the “ beautiful simplicity” of Infidelity. 
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3. Linfer, that Unitarians need not despair, any more than Deists, 
of the influence “ of the great practical principles of the Gospel,” in 
spite of their Unitarianism; as we are here informed that those doc- 
trines do not “ throw impediments” in the way of such principles. 

4. I infer the agreement of Dr. L. Carpenter, and the ‘‘ American 
Unitarian Association,” (for this little pamphlet is published by 
them,) with the following opinion of the Rev. John James Taylor, 
a Unitarian clergyman of Manchester, England: ‘I know of no 
one whose society is more improving, or more calculated to make us 
think closely and earnestly on the subject of religion, than a seri- 
ous, candid, and moral Deist.”’ 

Now I wish to ask, Mr. Editor, if, among all our young Unitarian 
clergymen, there are none that think; and if they think at all, 
whether there are none that see the utter folly of a system that runs 
itself out into such nonentities as are exhibited in the outline of this 
pamphlet. Is this the shape in which we are to consider a religion 
intended to convert the world? Is it thus that our spiritual life is to 
begin ? is to be continued ? is to be perfected? Why, sir, the very 
idea of spiritual life, “ alife of faith,” does not seem to be ap- 
prehended by this writer. ‘The beneficial tendency of Unitarianism 
is to produce, what? general, spiritual renovation? a life of faith? 
not atall. ‘‘ It exercises the understanding,” says Dr. C. ; and so 
does Deism. It “ presents one object of religious worship ;” and so 
does Deism. It “throws no impediment in the way of the prac- 
tical principles of the Gospel ;’’ and neither (as many think) do 
the principles of Deism. But it ‘makes the character and dis- 
pensations of the Great Father of us all very resplendent ;” and so 
does the apprehension of the Great Spirit, by a North American 
Indian. Where, in all this, is the conception of a spiritual life, 
drawing its vitality from the truths of the gospel, from the radia- 
tions of the Divinity in Him, in whom “ dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” 

However erroneous my views of religious truth may be, they are 
to me the grounds of spiritual renovation; they are the bread of 
spiritual life; they are light to a darkened mind and a depraved 
heart. They awaken bright visions of hope and joy. They inspire 
love, and humble confidence before God, and impart foretastes of 
spiritual bliss; and I cannot comprehend a system, as Christianity, 
which does not do this. The most unintelligible, and, I may add, 
the most unimaginable of all systems is that, which makes its only 
positive belief to be a simple, undefined (pantheistic) unity, without 
passing into personality; for “personality in God,” we are told, 
**must be identical with personal humanity !!” Such a belief, or 
such an unbelief—for here both affirmation and negation, both the- 
sis and antithesis, are the same to man—such a belief is without 
form, and vor. A COUNTRYMAN. 
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BEARD’S COLLECTION OF SERMONS. 


The Rev. J. R. Beard, Unitarian minister in Manchester (England,) has re- 
cently published a volume of “‘ Sermons, designed to be used in families,” con- 
tributed by Unitarian Clergymen in that country. This volume was reviewed 
and highly commended in-the Christian Examiner for Nov. 1830. 

“Tt is, in fact, the Liberal Preacher of England, containing specimens of the 
sermons of seventeen Unitarian ministers in different parts of the kingdom.” 
“ We have read it with great satisfaction. And we recommend it, with confi- 
dence, to those who would acquaint themselves with the style of preaching 
among our brethren abroad, or would possess a book of valuable practical divin- 
ity for domestic perusal, or would furnish a parish library with a wholesome 
work for circulation.” 

On the strength of this recommendation, Mr. Beard’s collection of Sermons 
has been put to press in this city, and will soon be circulating (we know not 
but it is already) among the Unitarians of Massachusetts. The conductors of 
the Examiner intimated, in their Review, that a second volume of sermons, by 
the same editor and on the same general plan, might be expected ; and “ we 
shall hope,” say they, “ to meet with some names which we have been disap- 
pointed not to find in the collection before us.” 

It seems that this second volume is now in a course of preparation, and that 
exertions have been made (whether at the suggestion of the Examiner, or not, 
we pretend not to say) to procure sermons from some, who were not contribu- 
tors to the first volume. In particular, Mr. Beard has written to Rev. Hosea 
Ballou of Boston, requesting that he and his brethren in this country will co-op- 
erate with the Rev. Henry Ware, in rendering him such assistance as they can 
afford. The following is part of his Letter to Mr. Ballou, as published in the 
Trumpet of March 12th. 


*‘T am on the point of publishing a second volume of a work, 
entitled ‘‘ Sermons designed to be used in families,’ contributed, as 
was the first, by several eminent ministers. In this volume, I am 
desirous of finding the compositions, not only of English Unitarians, 
but of all who are opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, and hold 
the great doctrine of God’s essential benignity. Such an union in 
the volume would have a tendency to bring about, what I am very 
desirous of seeing, a union for mutual aid and encouragement of all 
Anti-Trinitarians in the world. You will not therefore, I trust, re- 
fuse me, when I solicit a composition for the volume from your pen ; 
and you would still more oblige me, by procuring for me a Sermon from 
any other minister of America in your communion. IT leave you quite 
free in the choice of your subject. J can with pleasure refer you to 
the Rev. Henry Ware, Unitarian minister, Boston, to whom I am 
personally known, and from whom TI expect aid in the volume. Nor 
is it unlikely that he would be able to enclose whatever you may 
have to send, in the package that I am expecting from him.” 


No one can doubt, after reading this, that Mr. Beard and his contributors, so 
highly esteemed by American Unitarians, are all of them Universalists ; and 
that they are wishing to have fellowship with American Universalists. How 
far, then, are American Unitarians from being Universalists? And why should 
they not have fellowship with Universalists? How much better will the Ser- 
mons of Messrs. Ballou, Whittemore, and others of the same stamp be, after 
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they have been sent to England in the same package with those of Rev. Henry 
Ware, and have there been published and sent back in the same volume, than 
they were before they left this country? And if Mr. Ballou may speak to Uni- 
tarian families in the same volume with Mr. Ware, why may he not from the 
same pulpit ? 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Incidents in the Life of President Dwight, illustrative of his 
Moral and Religious Character; designed for Young Persons. 
New Haven: A. HH. Maltby. 1831. pp. 156. 


The author of this little volume has succeeded in sketching, in a happy man- 
ner, such “ incidents in the life of President Dwight,” as are of special interest 
to the young ; and few men have lived, whose example is worth more to the 
young than his. We know not, indeed, in what state of mind the youth must 
be, who can read attentively the pages before us, and not feel his soul enlarged, 
and himself impelled to the pursuit of excellence. 

The following account of a Revival of religion in New Haven, in the years 
1807—8, contains some facts not before published, which serve to illustrate the 
eharacter of Dr. Dwight, and will be specially interesting at the present time. 


‘In the month of December, 1807, a revival of religion commenced in New- 
Haven. This revival had been in progress in the city for months, before any spe- 
cial seriousness was indicated within the walls of college. The exact number of 
professors of religion belonging to the college church, the writer will not at- 
tempt to name ; but it was unusually small. The apathy was appalling ; and 
for a time it seemed as if the cloud which was pouring down its refreshing 
showers upon the city, would pass by without one mercy-drop upon the college. 
But a blessing was in store for that school of the Puritan fathers, and soon after 
the commencement of the second term, the time of its descent arrived. Ona 
Saturday afternoon, four students were accidentally (might we not say provi- 
dentially ?) in aroom together, conversing on some topic quite foreign from the 
subject of religion, no one of them at that time being serious, when a fifth stu- 
dent entered. He was in ill health, and the paleness of his countenance attract- 
ed the notice of one of the four, who said to the new-comer in a tone of levity, 
calling him by name “ — you look asif you had the consumption.” The 
student addressed paused midway in the room, as if petrified ; but he rallied 
his spirits sufficiently to join, fora moment, in the laugh which followed—and 
then hastily retired. He afterwards said, that had a severe blow been given 
him, by some one of the party, the sensation of pain could not have been more 
evident, than it was when the above words were uttered. An invisible power 
seemed to convey them with so much force to the conscience of the student, 
as to excite the sensation of having been struck on the breast, by something 
external. A few minutes after leaving the room, the college bell rung for 

rayers. The students entered the chapel, and the service began. President 

wight officiated, as was his practice, at evening. Never will that occasion 
be forgotten, by at least one ; and long, perhaps, will it be remembered by sev- 
eral. It was at the close of the week—the day was ending—the Sabbath was 
beginning—a glorious work was in progress in the city, and around the col- 
lege—immortal minds were awaking from a death of sin unto a life of righteous- 
ness ; and were preparing, not only for the earthly Sabbath which was to fol- 
low, but for the eternal Sabbath of rest, in the kingdom of God. To this happy 
state of things in the city, the college presented, as has been remarked, a most 
melancholy contrast. There indeed stood walls consecrated to religion, as well 
as to science, but, unless within a room here and there were found the disciples 
of Jesus, the whole was obviously claimed by the god of this world. On the 
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evening alluded to, it seemed as if a sense of these things had settled with 
overwhelming power on the President. ‘The chapter was read with an altered 
tone—the hymn was recited with a faultering accent ; and, ashe joined in with 
the choir, as was his custom, his usually loud and sonorous voice became weak 
and tremulous. He sung but a single stanza and stopped. Next came the 
prayer. President Dwight was always remarkable for humility of manner in 
prayer. Even when his lofty mind rose amidst the inspirations of a near ap- 
proach to God, and his language became, as it often became on such occasions, 
sublime, he was humble and abased. But on the evening named, it seemed as 
if the subduing power of the Gospel was doubly upon him. There was such 
an apparent coming down—such an obviously holy prostration of soul, as indi- 
cated that the spirit of God was with him. He spoke, as if ‘dust and ashes” 
were addressing the Eternal on his Throne. The burden of that prayer was, 
“ An acknowledgement of the sovereignty of God in the dispensations of his 
grace.” And yet he made that solemn truth the foundation of one of the most 
appropriate arguments, ever presented to a throne of mercy, for a revival of 
religion. Never did a minister plead more fervently for a people—never a fa- 
ther more importunately for his children, than he did for his pupils before him. 
The morning service, on the following day, was occupied, as usual, in the de- 
livery of a Theological Lecture. In the afternoon, he preached from the story 
of the “ Young man of Nain,” recorded in Luke vii. 11—15, and dwelt partie- 
ularly upon that touching fart of it,‘* Young man; I say unto thee, arise.” 
That sermon, it is believed, was the immediate instrumental cause of the revi- 
val which followed. The interest which President Dwight took in that re- 
vival, it was apparent to every one, was deep and affecting. Eloquent before, 
he was doubly so then; and well remembered is it, that during that season, he 
almost entirely abandoned his notes, his excited feelings not permitting him to 
be thus confined. 

“Tt was his custom to meet such students as were anxious, one evening 
every week, and oftener when occasion required, at one of the tutor’s rooms ; 
and on such oceasions it was difficult to tell, whether he displayed more of the 
feelings of the Christian, or of the parent. Had those who were inquiring the 
way to eternal salvation been his own children “according to the flesh,” he 
could not apparently have imparted to them instruction with more kindness 
and affection, or have been more solicitous to see them in the ark of safety. 
On a single occasion during that revival, it happens to the writer to know, that 
his tender feelings were put toa severe trial. A student became deeply anx- 
ious for his own spiritual welfare, and while others, who had been awakened at 
a subsequent period to himself, were rejcicing in hope, that student’s alarm 
seemed steadily to increase. The President was made acquainted with his exer- 
cises, and imparted from time to time such advice as the word of God, and his 
own experience, authorised him to give. Other Christian friends also became 
deeply interested ; and prayers were multiplied, that in respect to that suffer- 
ing student, ‘‘ Judgment might be sent forth unto victory.” But it seemed all 
in vain. The terrors of the Almighty gathered in deeper folds about him. 
Every passing day added only to the awful sense which he had of coming wrath, 
and the approach of night seemed like the approach of that day of darkness, 
which will never be illumined, by even a single ray from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The hours of that evening passed slowly and solemnly away. A few 
Christian friends lingered about the bed of the agonized and despairing sinner ; 
and many were the prayers offered, that the balm of Gilead might be applied to 
his wounded spirit. At length, a messenger was despatched to summon the 
President, as it seemed to those in attendance, that unless relief were had, 
death must close the scene. The hour was late—but he promptly attended the 
call, and came emphatically as one sent of God, as the bearer of good tidings 
of great joy. Fora short time he seemed overwhelmed; so deeply did he 
share in the agony cf the agonized. At length, however, taking a seat by the 
bedside, he gradually directed the anxious inquirer unto divine sufficiency, the 
infinite fulness of the Lord Jesus—recited the invitations of the Gospel—and 
then followed his parental counsel, by prayer to God. That prayer, it is believ- 
ed, was heard ; and the words which he spoke were as héaling balm from on 
high. A sweet serenity seemed to steal over the agitated sinner’s mind—a se- 
renity which was the harbinger of a “ joy” which came in a short time after, and 
which was “ unspeakable and full of glory.” To have been made instrumental 
of the conversion of one such sinner unto God, were to have lived, not in vain. 
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Yet, how many such will form his diadem and crown of rejoicing in that day, 
when he shall become a partaker of the divine glory!’ 


3. A Remonstrance against an Established Religion in Massa- 
chusetts. By Parsons Cooke. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1831. 
pp. 24. 


The Author of this Tract commences by observing, 

** Tt will not be believed, without proof, by the good peopleof this State, that 
the far-famed “ cradle of liberty’ has become the throne of an ecclesiastical 
despotism, and that they themselves are expected to yield homage to it. And 
it will be needful to my purpose, first of all, to show that this is substantially 
the fact. The people must not suffer themselves to be deceived longer, with 
the sounds and names of freedom. If it can be made to appear that there exists 
at this time, and in this State, all the essential attributes of an established re- 
ligion, the mere absence of the names and trappings of it should not hinder a 
conviction of its reality.” 

“ What then, are the essential attributes of a State religion? Ifthe govern- 
ment bestows a patronage on one denomination, which it withholds from others, 
or grants privileges to one which it does not to the others; If the funds of the 
State are applied to promote the spread of the doctrines of a particular sect ; If 
legislation is employed to spread these doctrines, while under the pretext of law 
other denominatious are deprived of their just rights and privileges ; If the 
profession of a particular creed is made a necessary qualification for office ; If 
all these suppositions can be shown to be facts; 1 trust none will question the 
existence of an established religion.” 


In the succeeding pages, Mr. Cooke endeavors to show, that tliese supposi- 
tions are facts, and consequently that a religious establishment in Massachusetts 
is no chimera. Many of his remarks are worthy of serious consideration, par- 
ticularly those relating to the connexion between the Unitarian Divinity School 
at Cambridge, and Harvard Univergity. 


4. Objections to the Deity of Christ considered; A Sermon, by 
J. H. Fairchild, Pastor of the Evangelical Congregational Church 
in South Boston. Published by Request. Boston: Peirce & Par- 
ker. 1831. pp. 36. 


In this Discourse, Mr. F. discusses fairly and forcibly the three following ob- 
jections to the Deity of Christ : I. “‘ This doctrine is not taught in the Bible.” 
II. “ Christ made no pretensions to Supreme Divinity, but rather disclaimed 
it.” And III. This “doctrine is contrary to reason.” The introductory and 
concluding remarks are pertinent and solemn. We were particularly struck 
with a paragraph in the introduction, on the office of reason in matters of reli- 
gion. 


“To admit the Scriptures to be given by inspiration of God, and at the same 
time to erect our reason into a standard by which to determine the truth or 
falsehood of what they contain, is of all conduct the most unphilosophical and 
absurd. This would be to exalt reason above Revelation; whereas the only 
office of reason on this point is to determine what God has said. What the 
eye is to the body, reason isto the soul. The eye, though ever so good, cannot 
see without light ; and reason, though ever so perfect, cannot know without in- 
struction. The eye, indeed, is that which sees ; but the light is the cause of its 
seeing. Reason is that which knows; but instruction is the cause of its knowing. 
And it would be as absurd to make the eye give itself light, because it sees by 
the light, as to make reason instruct itself, because it knows by instruction. 
The phrase, therefore, “ light of reason,” so common at the present day, seems 
to be an improper one ; since reason is not the light, but an organ for the light 
of instruction to act upon. Nor do we any more detract from the perfection of 
reason when we affirm that it cannot know without instruction, than we detract 
from the perfection of the eye, when we deny that it has the power of seeing 
in the dark.” 











